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Tax Victory! 


Teachers have won their fight for 
equal tax rights with doctors, lawyers, 
and other professionals. The Internal 
Revenue Service has announced that 
teachers may deduct, from their income 
tax, courses taken voluntarily to improve 
their professional skills. 

The Treasury Department says that 
such courses may be deducted even 
though they may qualify teachers for 
promotion or higher pay. Ruling covers 
the costs of lodging, travel, and meals 
for courses taken away from home, plus 
tuition. 

Tax deductions will be retroactive all 
the way back to 1954. This means that 
you'll have to file an amended return to 
qualify for a tax rebate. Deadline for 
the 1954 year is April 15. Amended 
returns for 1955, 1956, and 1957 may 
be filed after that date. Get further 
information on the new ruling from your 
local Internal Revenue Office NOW. 


School Aid, If— 


If the current recession forces a long- 
term Federal public works program to 
spur employment, look for a “strong 
plea” for the inclusion of a school con- 
struction program. 

Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom says the Admin- 
istration is considering two types of 
Federal public works programs to meet 
the current emergency: 

1. Speed-up of projects already un- 
derway, such as road-building and hos- 
pitals. These would give immediate 
employment in 3-6 months. 

2. Long-term projects, which would 
give help in 1-3 years. 

Should the second type of program 
become necessary, Folsom said, he 
would press for school construction. 

Meanwhile, Adlai E. Stevenson, the 
twice-unsuccessful Democratic candi- 
date for President, chided the Admin- 
istration for stressing highways and 
rockets to the moon ahead of education. 

“Highways are needed, too, but I 
would count it more important to re- 
duce overcrowding of children in class- 
rooms than overcrowding of cars on the 
highways. Americans seem more con- 
cerned with no-shift cars than with two- 
shift schools.” 
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Philadelphia Principals Assn. president Frances M. Becker, left, welcomes new 


DESP president Margaret 


W. Efraemson, 


and outgoing president Robert M. 


Chenault, to Philadelphia convention of Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 


Wanted: Backbone 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—More than 
4,000 of the nation’s elementary school 
principals were warned here last week 
to show more “backbone” in running 
their educational programs. Unless they 
stand up to current education critics, 
they were told by several speakers, the 
battle for America’s educational values 
will be lost by “abdication,” and Amer- 
ica will go down the road toward to- 
talitarianism. 

Anne Hoppock, New Jersey State 
Department of Education, put the issue 
squarely on the line before the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
convention: If the battle for American 
educational values is lost, it won't be 
because of the critics, but “because we, 
in the profession, abdicate the profes- 
sional responsibility assigned to us.” 

She went on: “Crash programs may 
be appropriate for missile production, 
but not for teaching children. We must 
not offer up our young, like lambs for 
the sacrifice, on the altars of our na- 
tional pride.” 

Miss Hoppock called Life’s recent 
article comparing American and Rus- 
sian education “alarming,” pointing out 
that “when we approach educational 
planning from the standpoint of the 
good of the State rather than of the in- 
dividual, we are moving toward totali- 
tarianism.” 


In the highly-touted Soviet system, 
she said, only 125 of every 1,000 Rus- 
sian first graders survive to complete 
the 10-year school, “a mortality [rate] 
of more than 87 per cent.” 

Finis Engleman, executive secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, chided educators for 
letting themselves be pushed around. 
Would they dare to tell the plumber 
how to fix a faucet, or t’ ‘dentist how 
to drill a tooth? Then wuy let those 
outside education tell the teachers how 
to teach? 

Engleman refuted the arguments 
that Russian education is suverior to 
our own. Americans, he pointed out, 
have won 26 Nobel prizes for chemis- 
try or physics since the awards began 
at the turn of the century. Russia has 
won one. 

Columbia’s A. Harry Passow criti- 
cized proposals for any kind of “elite” 
school system. “It is a perversion ol 
democracy,” he said, “to set aside cer- 
tain youngsters and give them priv- 
ileges which automatically set them 
apart as an elite group of society. lt 
goes against the basic idea of American 
education, which is to give all children 
an equal opportunity for the best pos 
sible education.” 


Curriculum Changes: More science 
and more flunk-outs. These, in essence 
were the major recommendations ol 
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principals meeting in round table 
groups to discuss curriculum changes at 
the elementary school level. 

Dubuque, Iowa, principal Henry 
Bregman reports his reactions to one 
section meeting which he moderated: 

“The discussion was a disappointment 

at first—for no member of the group 
as much as mentioned Sputnik. No one, 
apparently, thought of comparing our 
educational philosophy with that of 
Russia. Then, as the session continued, 
my disappointment changed to a feel- 
ing of pride and satisfaction. What we 
were interested in doing was solving 
our educational problems for our chil- 
dren in our country.” 

The principals decided, said Bregman, 
that there is indeed room for improve- 
ment. More intensive math and science 
courses were needed. 

In addition, principals would have to 
do some re-thinking about failing pupils 
who do not achieve academic standards 
set for all. (However, Bregman cau- 
tioned, social and physical standards 
must also be taken into consideration 
before a pupil is flunked. If a pupil is 
allowed to go on to the next grade— 
despite academic setbacks—special in- 
structional material must be provided 
for him to enable him to catch up. 

“We more or less agreed,” sums up 
Bregman, “that curriculum improve- 
ments are based primarily on these fac- 
tors: needs and interests of children, 
needs of community and society, phil- 
osophy of education, and research con- 
cerning human development.” 


DESP Resolutions: The DESP con- 
vention moved to raise dues from the 
present $5 to $8 a year. (This is still 
subject to approval of the membership. ) 

Delegates reaffirmed their faith in 
the American public school system. Said 
the principals: “While recognizing our 
responsibility as educational leaders 
constantly to reexamine and revise our 
philosophy and practices, we stand firm- 
ly against pressures to change in direc- 
tions that are not consonant with [ Amer- 
ican education’s] basic principles.” 

The DESP backed Federal school 
aid, Federal funds for rural library serv- 
ice, and professional salaries for prin- 
cipals above and beyond teachers’ pay 
“sufficient to compensate for the differ- 
ence in responsibility and leadership.” 

Taking office June 1 as new 
DESP president is Mrs. Margaret W. 
Efraemson, Walton School principal, 
Philadelphia. New vice-president is 
Miss Olive Lowry, Madison School prin- 
cipal, Spokane, Wash. President-elect 
is A. Raymond Ebaugh, Whittier School 
supervising principal, Royal Oak, Mich. 
New members-at-large: James M. May, 
Tulsa, Okla.; and Martin C. Tate, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Next year’s convention 
will be held in Los Angeles. 
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U.S. vs. Europe 


How does American education com- 

pare with European education? 
According to Dr. Byron S. Hollinshead, 
author of a new American Council on 
Education pamphlet: American educa- 
tion is far superior, and even the Euro- 
peans admit it. 

But, counters Cornell Univ. profes- 
sor Arthur Mizener: only the “rare” 
American high school is the equal 
the equivalent European secondary 
school and “as an educational process, 
no American university is the equal of 
its European competitors.” 

A former president of Coe College in 
Iowa, Hollinshead said that he was 
shocked when he returned recently to 
this country after a five-year stint in 
Paris for UNESCO, to hear Americans 
question why European education was 
better than ours. 

Asked Hollinshead: “Does anyone se- 
riously contend that the almost amazing 
lack of development of the social sci- 
ences in European schools and univer- 
sities, except the Scandinavian, is a good 
thing? Do we want life in America to 
be as static as that in Europe?” 

Hollinshead said that Europeans felt 
“intense dissatisfaction” with their edu- 
cational systems and looked with envy 
on the United States. A typical Euro- 
pean comment, he said, was: “You 
Americans are always several steps 
ahead of us. How do you do it?” 

Europeans, he said, admired our ed- 
ucation system because we give a 
chance for education to everybody; we 
educate large numbers; we have bet- 
ter science equipment and techniques, 
and fine textbooks. 

Addressing a regional meeting of 
Cornell alumni in Boston, Mizener, an 
English professor and author of The 
Far Side of Paradise, declared that 
American education was a scandal. 

“We Americans spend more money 
than any other country in the world on 
something we call education,” he as- 
serted, “but we are so muddled about 
what that is” that American schools and 
colleges are not as good as those in 
other countries. 


Science for All 

A science education program to pro- 
vide for all students was recommended 
at the Denver convention of the National 
Science Teachers Association. 

To meet individual needs, said 
Robert MacCurdy, Univ. of Florida, sci- 
ence teachers “must prescribe on a 
physician’s basis. We can’t swab all 
throats with the same type of iodine.” 

More than 1,500 teachers, supervis- 
ors, researchers, and scientists attended 
the four-day meeting. Theme: “Improv- 
ing Classroom Science Teaching.” 








Along with producing scientists, sci- 
ence education programs “must also in- 
terpret science to the citizens who are 
not to be scientists,” noted Howard E. 
Wilson, UCLA education dean. “No 
man,” he asserted, “can be liberally ed- 
ucated today without some knowledge 
of science and its impact on society.” 

NSTA president Glenn O. Blough, 
Univ. of Maryland, called for a care- 
fully planned course of science in the 
elementary schools, just as there is for 
reading and writing. 

The need to modernize science 
courses to recognize contemporary de- 
velopments—such as _ satellites and 
rockets—was pointed up by David 
Woodbridge, a scientist at the Redstone 
(Ala.) Arsenal. 

Summed up anthropologist Margaret 
Mead: “We've got money, people and 
brains enough to educate every indi- 
vidual to his capacity. We should now 
pour money into every part of the ed- 
ucational system that is behind.” 


VISITING EUROPE? 
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In Brief... 


>The Public schools of Prince Edward 
County, Va., probably will be closed in 
September “if no legal means are found 
by the state to prevent desegregation.” 
The Virginia correspondent of the 
Southern School News, a factual pub- 
lication which reports on Southern in- 
tegration, reports that “there is vir- 
tually unanimous agreement that the 
schools of Prince Edward will be closed 
under state law, and that white resi- 
dents of the county will carry out their 
plan to operate a system of private 
schools for white children.” 


American schools and colleges should 
establish “experimental branch centers” 
for Russian students in Moscow and 
other leading Soviet cities, proposes 
Sen, Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.). Pur- 
pose of program: “to demonstrate that 
the U.S. is interested in friendly, pro- 
ductive relations with the present and 
future generations of Russia.” 


PConnecticut Education Association 
urges creation of a legislative commis- 
sion to study the educational problems 
of maladjusted youth in the state. Be- 
hind the move: a yearly rate of 7,000 
cases of delinquency in the state’s total 
school population of 475,000. 


>Complying with the requests of many 
teachers and principals, the New York 
City school system has extended its 
“tough” suspension policy through the 
end of the current school term. The pol- 
icy, which gives principals the power 
to suspend troublesome pupils without 
first obtaining higher approval, has re- 
sulted in the suspension of more than 
1,000 troublemakers since Feb. 7. 
PWinners of top awards in children’s 
book field: Newberry Medal to Harold 
Keith for his Civil War tale, “Rifles for 
Watie” (Crowell). Caldecott Medal 
goes to Robert M. McCloskey for “Time 
of Wonder” (Viking). McCloskey, as a 
high school senior, won a college schol- 
arship in the Scholastic Art Awards pro- 
gram some years ago. “If it weren't for 
the Scholastic Art Awards,” he once 
said, “I'd have wound up being a light- 
ning rod salesman.” 


»New Dean of education at Univ. of 
Wisconsin’s Milwaukee campus is 36- 
year-old George W. Denemark. He will 
take office July 1. Denemark, assistant 
education dean at the Univ. of Mary- 
land, is former executive secretary of 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 


Indianapolis has adopted a four-way 
diploma plan. Beginning next fall, 
freshmen will have four programs open 
to them: academic, fine and practical 
arts, vocational or general. All except 
(Continued on page 17-T) 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 


dable, ec 


ical railroad transportation! 





skilled operations —and dep 


Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 
industry. 


Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 


First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country 
again by railroad 


oe A “* ou 

Ahinurtd <VAeaut 
The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 


Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


— 
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Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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Teleguide. 


The Public Prosecutor 


Walter Slezak stars in title role. 


OME EXPERTS regard the French 
Revolution, the chaotic period dur- 
ing which the jaws of the guillotine were 
kept crunching up and down, as a kind 
of historical “Shock Theatre,” an era 
when the brutish side of man assumed 
control. The Public Prosecutor, VU. S. 
Steel Hour’s presentation for Wednes- 
day, April 23 (CBS-TV, 10 p.m., EST), 
presents a tense conflict among the 
leaders of the upheaval against the 
crimson backdrop of the Revolution. 
The 1789 revolt of the “third estate” 
against continued domination by the 
nobility and clergy comprises one of 
mankind’s great efforts to free itself 
from tyranny and persecution. The Pub- 
lic Prosecutor, a play by Fritz Hoch- 
walder adapted for television by Theo- 
dore Apstein, is set in the later stages 
of the Reign of Terror. The action dra- 
matically illustrates how the revolu- 
tionary leaders become infested with 
the same vicious abuses of power that 
had characterized their predecessors. 
Because of their mutual distrust and 
fear, they are unable to stop the purges 
of potential opposition leaders. 


THE CHARACTERS 

The characters in The Public Prose- 
cutor are more than just directors of the 
citizens’ destinies in the late eighteenth 











century; they embody personality weak- 
nesses of men which transcend time 
and place. Tallien, the temporary head 
of the government, is the perennial 
opportunist, a little man who has no 
scruples about choosing which side he 
is on as long as it is the winning side 
He is vacillating, fearful, and willing to 
sacrifice anyone for his own gain, an 
early-day Quisling. 

Theresia Tallien, his wife, is a former 
prisoner who is considered a symbol of 
freedom by the masses. She is a popular 
idol without any talent, the one whom it 
is fashionable to admire—a phenomenon 
not unknown in our own society. Be- 
cause of her confidence in her 
“bigger than life” stature among the citi- 
zenry, she attempts to clean up the 
Reign of Terror by engineering a con- 
spiracy against Robespierre. 

Fouquier-Tinville (played by Walter 
Slezak) is the public prosecutor, a ra- 
tionalist who convinces himself that he 
is merely carrying out higher orders 
when he signs the death warrants for 
“disloyal” citizens. Students will note 
that he is ultimately trapped because 
he inadvertently allows himself to fall 
into the elaborate machinery he has set 
up for executing others without a trial. 

The play provides one of those happy 
blends of material adaptable to both 
the English and the social studies class- 
room. A logical approach would be for 
social studies to provide the historical 
background needed to write a pene- 
trating theme in the English class on 
some aspect of the Revolution. In fact, 
the frequently justified plaint of the 
English teacher, that his colleagues in 
other subject matter areas do not cor- 
rect papers with much of an eye to- 
ward grammatical errors, sentence struc- 
ture, or even spelling, could be allevi- 
ated in this way. 


own 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 

Taken as an English-class venture, 
The Public Prosecutor affords opportu- 
nities for comparison with well-known 
works of literature. How does the Reign 
of Terror in the play compare with the 
rule of the first triumvirate in Julius 
Caesar? Were the self-styled liberators 
of the people guilty of becoming dic- 
tators after they came into power in 
either play? What does Theresia Tal- 
lien have in common with Lady Mac- 
beth? Compare Fouquier with Inspector 
Javert in Hugo’s Les Miserables. How 
does the over-all picture of the French 
Revolution compare with that described 


ADVERTISEMENT 





by Dickens in A Tale of Two Cities 
(recently dramatized on CBS-TV)? 

Just as the details in a large painting 
or lengthy work of music serve to rein- 
force the single mood the artist seeks to 
achieve, the minor characters in the 
drama add to the spirit of fear and des- 
peration that haunted people during 
the time of the Revolution. Grebauval 
is a petty public official, unimaginative 
and small-minded, who has a great at- 
tachment, if not love, for his job. San- 
son, the chief executioner, gives the 
impression of being a rather ordinary 
middle-class person. The feelings of dis- 
taste which the viewer 
come not from him but from what he 
and the that society 
could accept such an occupation. A third 
minor character, Fabricus, has 
idealistic notions, but he never develops 
backbone enough to bring these misty 
ideals into practice. Thus, the lack of 
leadership, the acceptance of butchery, 
and the irresistible pressures on those 
have some moral integrity, are 
brushed onto the canvas through the 
minor characters. 

The Public Prosecutor was staged in 
London last year as a legitimate play, 
and is scheduled for Broadway next 
season. Is the play better suited to tele- 
vision than to the stage? Why or why 
not? 
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BEFORE THE TELECAST 
Although there are many books on 
the French Revolution, most of them 
are tinged with their authors’ own emo- 
tional bias. The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica has a comprehensive article. Mature 
students will find Edmund Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution 
an interesting scholarly attack written 
by a conservative English statesman of 
that era. His criticisms were answered 
in Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man 
Thomas Carlyle, the noted nineteenth- 
century thinker, wrote a famous history 
of theseFrench Revolution, notable more 
for its volcanic style than for its his- 
torical accuracy. A well-balanced text- 
book treatment of the period may be 
found in Carl Becker’s Modern History 
Some suggested topics and personali- 
ties for students to investigate before 
the telecast so they can better appre- 
ciate the play in its historical context: 
(People) Necker, Mirabeau, Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, Danton, Marat, Ro- 
bespierre. (Places, things, events), 
ancien regime, Tennis Court Oath, Bas- 
tille Day, cahiers, “Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen,” emigres, 
Jacobins, Girondists, lettres-de cachet, 
Reign of Terror, September Massacres, 
Committee of Public Safety, The Moun- 

tain. 
—Henry B. MALONEY 
Cooley High School 

Detroit, Michigan 





Author Mary MacLennan inspects huge 


By MARY MacLENNAN 


NE of the most beautiful fiord re- 

gions in the world is the coastline 
of British Columbia. To sail through 
this maze of channels, islands, and 
towering mountains in a small coastal 
steamer is a thrilling experience. 

Here is the region explored for the 
first time by 18th-century adventurers 
Captain Cook, Captain George Van- 
couver, and Alexander MacKenzie. 

Today one does not need to worry 
unduly about submerged reefs and un- 
charted waters as the original explorers 
did in their small oaken sailing ships. 
Yet, in steaming through a thousand 
miles of fiords—from the city of Van- 
couver to Alaska—one has the sense of 
companionship with these explorers, 
since the scene has changed so little. 
One cannot take this coastal trip with- 
out admiring their daring as_ they 
sailed through these winding channels 
without benefit of any modern naviga- 
tional aids. 

There are few places in the world 
where one may take a ten-day ocean 
cruise unhampered by seasickness and 
without ever being out of sight of 
land. So this is the landlubber’s ideal 
sea voyage. Thickly forested mountains 
rise straight out of the salt water to 
tremendous heights above your ship, 
as it glides smoothly along in mirror- 
like waters. There is an awesome still- 
ness prevailing in these secluded val- 
leys as mile after mile of mountains 
slip past without ever a sight of settle- 
ments. 

Numerous silvery waterfalls plunge 


Mary MacLennan, elementary school 
librarian, Ellensburg, Wash., won first 
prize in last year’s Scholastic Teacher An- 
nual Travel Story Contest (Foreign Divi- 


over the edges of mountains into the 
sea, breaking the monotony of continu- 
ous silence. In this sparsely populated 
region, it is easy to imagine yourself 
Captain Vancouver on the prow of his 
ship, seeing this forested region for the 
first time. Ships are the only 
of transportation to the tiny 

hidden away in the vastnesses of these 
fiords. The people here are dependent 
upon the small ships of the Union 
Steamships Line of Vancouver for all 
their food supplies, mail, newspapers 
furniture, and fishing and 
equipment. 

The freight carried 
dories from Scotland to diesel engines, 
from baby carriages to barrels of oil. 
The tourist is entertained at the fre 
quent stops by watching the loading 
and unloading of this motley freight, 
and human cargo as well. Indian and 
Chinese cannery workers, 
from the huge Kitimat Aluminum Plant, 
mining prospectors, lighthouse keepers 
college students, teachers, missionaries, 
and loggers, all make up the passenger 


mode 
villages 


logging 


varies trom 


engineers 


lists. 

Not only does the tourist have an 
ever-changing panorama of scenery be 
fore him, but he is able to get off the 
ship at the various ports of call, which 
include floating logging communities 
in sheltered covers, Indian villages 
where totem poles abound, salmon and 
halibut canneries, freezing plants built 
on jutting piles over the salt water 
and paper pulp towns 


“Switzerland of America’ 
Named by Queen Victoria in 1858, 
British Columbia is called 
the “Switzerland of and its 
unspoiled beauty 


sometimes 
America,” 


and wilderness ap 


totem pole at Prince Rupert harbor. sion) with this beautifully illustrated article peal strongly to those who like to “get 


(eases: 


Photos by Mary MacLennar 
Busy fishermen are shown mending their nets at one of 


The Union Steamship Company's “Camosun” ties up along- 
the huge salmon canneries located on the Skeena River. 


side the wharf of the thriving salmon cannery at Butedale. 
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@ QUEBEC VACATION 


| 

Just an easy trip by road, rail, air, brings you to French- 
Canada, a picturesque land of rivers, mountains, lakes, 
| where old world towns and villages are the jewels in the 
| valley of the mighty St. Lawrence, where the Laurentian 
} Mountains, the Gaspé Peninsula, the Eastern Townships, 
| the wild Provincial Parks offer you the finest fishing, tour- 





ing, camping—where all sports are at their best. 








Write now for illustrated booklets 
and road map to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Jecenant Bulls 


ings, » Getier Ce City, ay = 


“York _ 


OFFERS LOWEST FARES EVER 


Year-Round to 


CUROPE 


TiaTavennveD 


wat 


* Effective A pril Ist, subject to government approval 


Save enough for extra fun and study abroad . . . with new TWA Sky Club Economy 
Fares. They're $113.40 less than regular round-trip Tourist! Call your travel agent 
today! Ask for the new TWA travel and study tour folder, “The World Is Yours.” Or 
write: TWA Air World Tours, Dept. ST 4-8,1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY } WA TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 














away from it all.” Most of the coastal 
mountains rise 5-7,000 feet. 

This is a trip which contains many 
“high spots.” One should be glued to 
the prow of the ship as it perilously 
makes its way through Seymour Nar- 
rows where a boiling cauldron of water 
swirls around a submerged rock in the 
middle of the channel. This is the 
“Lorelei Rock” of the Inside Passage 
to Alaska, and all ships take the great- 
est precautions here with the strong 
rip tides. 

Bella Coola, situated at the mouth 
of the Bella Coola River Valley, is the 
historic Indian village where Alexander 
MacKenzie first reached the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean in 1793. This great 
forested valley, thickly inhabited by 
grizzly bears, attracts many sportsmen. 
It is so deep that the sun is not seen 
from November to February in places. 

Ocean Falls (where the ocean seem- 
ingly does fall at the rate of 185 inches 
of rainfall per year!) is a company 
town and site of one of the largest pulp 
and paper mills on the coast. No one 
should miss a trip through this enor- 
mous plant where logs enter the mill 
and come out as paper. 

Butedale Cannery, one of the “emer- 
ald green gems” of the coast, is a 
thriving salmon cannery and _ cold- 
storage plant where fish are piled like 
cordwood to the roof and the tempera- 
ture is 14 below zero. The surrounding 
mountains are covered with dense 
green forests, and a tumbling water- 
fall close to the docks makes it an 
appealing stop for the tourist. Near 
Butedale is the entrance to Douglas 
Channel, at the head of which is Kiti- 
mat, site of one of the world’s largest 
aluminum smelters. 

The canneries on the tidal Skeena 
River are well worth a visit, too, where 
one may watch the entire processing 
of salmon. Finally, there is the fine 
harbor of Prince Rupert, the largest 
city in Northern British Columbia, and 
western terminus of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway. 

If one still hasn’t reached the 
saturation point of interesting stops 
and magnificent scenery (and you 
won't), you can continue on northward 
to Hyder and Stewart, Alaska, twin 
villages at the head of the Portland 
Canal and entrance way to a vast min- 
ing area. At this end of this canal 
rises Mount Rainey, said to be the 
highest mountain in the world rising 
straight from salt water—6,240 feet. 

Stops at the mining town of Alice 
Arm and the Indian village of Kin- 
colith on nearby fiords are made before 
the ship finally turns southward again. 
The visitor's only regret now is that in 
this wonderland of natural beauty all 
the hours couldn’t be daylight and one 
ever needed to sleep! 














Leacock’s 
Legacy of 
Laughter 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


Summer home of the late Stephen 
Leacock is located in Orillia, Ontario. 


TEPHEN LEACOCK, the foremost 
Canadian humorist, died in 1944. 

This spring, the quiet town of Orillia 
(population 14,000) will attempt to do 
for Leacock what the Ontario town of 
Stratford has already done for Shake- 
speare—make a showcase for his work. 

Leacock lovers from all over the 
world will gather in Orillia on Queen’s 
Day—May 24th—to honor “the Canadian 
Mark Twain.” The Leacock Shrine 
will contain one of the most fascinat- 
ing hodgepodges of literature in the 
United States and Canada. There will 
be 5,000 books of all kinds, many auto- 
graphed by famous writers. (Leacock 
read French, Italian, and German, 
and was learning Russian when he 
died at 75.) 

Dr. Ralph Curry, professor of Eng- 
lish at Georgetown College, Kentucky, 
is the director of the Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Shrine. Dr. Curry and his 
family spent last summer in Leacock’s 
old home where bales of his private 
papers and thousands of his books are 
being catalogued. 

How did a Kentucky professor and 
his family happen to be chosen to live 
in the home of Canada’s most beloved 
humorist? 

To begin with, Dr. Curry is prob- 
ably the U.S.’s leading Leacock schol- 
ar. He has literally steeped him- 
self in Leacock lore. For instance, he 
will tell you that Leacock was born 
in England, but that he did most of 
his living and writing in Canada; that 
the humorist was thoroughly familiar 
with the United States and wrote of 
us with critical but tender eyes. He 
was educated at Upper Canada Col- 
lege, Toronto, where he was later to 
teach and acquire, like America’s ar 
Stuart, a profound sympathy for school- 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


Cowboys bred to the saddle! You see the 
best of them at Black Hills rodeos. This 
is cowboy country, where the West still 
lives; Indian country, home of the color- 
ful Sioux; mountain country, cool, fresh 
and unspoiled. 

Come .. . join the fun! Ride, fish, golf, 
see Mount Rushmore and the Badlands. 
Store up a lifetime of vacation thrills in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


H. B. Dixon, Publicity Director, Pierre, South Dakota 








NEW YORK’S 
... GLAMOROUS 
NEW 
HOTEL 


43rd Street, 

West of B’way 

You" i" enjoy the friendly hospitality, 
comfort and conveniences of 

New York's most centrally locoted 
hotel. 700 rooms, all with 21” TV 
private both and radio, most 

air conditioned. Sensibly priced, 
too! Parking facilities 

Write for Folder 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL GROUP RATES. 
N. Y. Call: Wisconsin 7-6000 
Boston Call: HUbbard 2-8985 








CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 
Visiting scores of fascinating sites and 
cities, only these extensive, complete tours 
offer you nine FULL due in Florida on 
independent tour or ten FULL days escor- 
ted. See it ali— Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 
Orlando, Cypress Gardens, St. Petersburg, 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine...and much, much 
more. includes first class hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, and travel by luxurious, 
air-conditioned motor coach. Stop overs 
and optional extensions as you wish 
From $114.50. 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by air or 
ship. Complete tours from Miami—$51.50 
up. More fun with on-the-spot service. 

See your local travel agent 


orwrte: UNITED TOURS 


331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 
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Teaching Guide 





for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Russia (p. 8) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 

The Soviet Union controls an enor- 
mous territory covering one sixth of 
the earth’s surface with a population 
of about 200,000,000. The Soviet peo- 
ple are made up of some 170 different 
nationalities organized into 15 separate 
“republics.” The Great Russians control 
three fourths of the territory of the 
USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Since the Revolution of 1917 when 
the Tsar was overthrown, the USSR 
has been controlled by a dictatorship. 
Lenin, who led the revolution, died in 
1924 and was succeeded by Joseph 
Stalin who died in 1953. For a time 
no Communist felt strong enough to 
concentrate power in his own hands 
and Russia was controlled by Com- 
munist “collective leadership.” It soon 
became apparent that the dominant 
figure on the Soviet scene was Nikita 
Khrushchev, party “boss,” and to no 
one’s surprise he replaced Bulganin as 
premier a few weeks ago. 

Khrushchev has been active in woo- 
ing neutral nations by offering economic 
aid and technical assistance. He has 
been particularly active in the Middle 
East and in India, He has sought to 
rally world opinion to the Communist 
dictatorship by calling for a second 
“summit” conference and the cessation 
of atomic testing. The record of broken 
Soviet promises and ruthless suppres- 
sion of opposition both within the 
Soviet Union and in the satellites— 
notably Hungary—has been so notorious 
that the United States and the West 
hesitate to resume negotiations. 

Despite the reign of terror which 
has characterized Communist domina- 
tion, undeniable industrial progress has 
been made by the Soviet Union. Illiter- 
acy has been combatted and education 
emphasized. The Russian dictator says 
it will surpass the production of the 
U. S. For our part we accept the chal- 
lenge and hope to establish guarantees 
of a peaceful world. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To review the growth of the Soviet 
dictatorship and to consider the current 
propaganda tactics of Khrushchev, suc- 
cessor to Stalin. 


Assignment 
1. Describe conditions in Russia 


which led to the overthrow of the Tsars 
in 1917. 








2. Discuss the growth of the Soviet 
Union in terms of its (a) area; (b) 
population; (c) resources; (d) organ- 
ization of agriculture; (e) industrial 
progress. 

3. The Soviet propaganda machine 
has been working overtime in recent 
months. Discuss. 


Motivation 

Study the cartoons. Which of them 
do you think is the clearest comment 
on recent Russian developments? Why? 
Pivotal Questions 

1. The Communists frequently use 
the expression “people’s democracy” to 
describe their regime. How do you 
feel about the term “democracy” as 
applied to the Soviet Union? 

2. How did the Communists gain 
power in Russia? 

3. Even Russian leaders will admit 
that the development of agriculture 
since 1917 has posed special problems. 
Why? 

4, What evidence is there that the 
Soviet Union has made industrial prog- 
ress since 1917? Account for the Soviet 
industrial advance. 

5. Americans who have visited the 
Soviet Union have compared the stand- 
ard of living in Russia with the stand- 
ard in Western Europe and in the 
United States. What do you think their 
findings have been? 

6. It has been said that the Russian 
cries for a summit conference have 
fallen on sympathetic ears in many 
parts of the world. Why? Why has the 
West been slow to accept the Soviet 
call for another conference? 

7. The Soviet Union has been active 
in sowing seeds in underdeveloped 
countries. What does this mean? 


Summary 


Why must we continue to study 
carefully Russian moves within the So- 


viet Union and throughout the world? 


Things to Do 


Organize a round-table discussio 
on the question, “Should a ‘summit’ 
conference be held?” Include in the 
discussion a consideration of the topics 
which might be considered by the 
heads of state at such a summit meet- 
ing. A pupil may act as moderator and 
introduce the discussion. He can keep 
it moving and summarize. The class 
can ask questions or make comments 
after the “experts” have had their say. 

In round-tables of this kind, feel 
free to move in and help things along 
with a comment or question if things 
seem to be bogging down. 


Radiation—Challenge of the 

Atomic Age (p. 12) 

American History, World History, Problems of 

Democracy 
Digest of the Article 

The development of atomic energy, 
particularly atomic weapons, has been 
complicated by radioactive fallout. 
Since radioactive particles are carried 
by winds all over the earth, and may 
be suspended in air for indefinite peri- 
ods of time, there is increased concern 
about their damaging effect on the 
human body. A particularly deadly 
radioactive element is Strontium-90, 
one of the left-overs of an atomic bomb 
explosion. 

Russia is capitalizing on the world- 
wide fear of “fallout” by calling for 
cessation of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests now. Since they have just com- 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What are we doing to salvage failures? By now inost of us know those of 
our students who are likely to receive failing marks at the end of the 
semester. Some of these are borderline cases. Others have received low 
marks but may be brought up to minimum standards. 

There are various ways in which students may be stirred to greater 
effort. Perhaps the pressure of work has prevented us from talking to the 
pupil individually after school or during a free period. Sympathetic under- 
standing of his difficulty and a specific suggestion may make the difference 
between his passing or failing. Sometimes the pupil may benefit from 
a talk with the chairman of the department, guidance counselor, or prin- 
cipal. Perhaps help by an honor student may provide the answer. An 
interview with the pupil’s parents may throw light on the difficulty. Any 
or all of these approaches, and others which will occur to you, may re- 
sult in salvage of pupils who would otherwise fail. 


—H. L. H. 














pleted an important series of tests, and 
we are just preparing a new series, 
the Russian proposal is interpreted as 
a cleverly timed propaganda maneuver. 

Industrial development of atomic 
power multiplies the dangers of atomic 
waste. Currently, disposal methods in- 
clude burial deep in the ground and at 
the bottom of the ocean. 

Proponents of continued atomic en- 
ergy testing programs hold that prog- 
ress is being made in perfecting “clean” 
atomic bombs; that “fallout” will do 
negligible damage; that the fissionable 
material in bombs may be used for 
peaceful purposes when peace is as- 
sured; that testing is essential to na- 
tional defense. Opponents argue that 
no nation has the right to contaminate 
the atmosphere; that some human lives 
will be shortened greatly; that tests 
can be detected and so agreement on 
cessation of tests is enforceable; that, 
at the very least, the U. N. supervise 
a limited testing program. 

Aim 

To help students understand the 

problems connected with radioactive 


fallout and the disposal of radioactive 
atomic wastes. 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms: (a) radiation; (b) roentgen; 
(c) fallout; (d) Strontium-90. 

2. Radioactivity is “Hazard No. 1 of 
the Atomic Age.” Support the state- 
ment by explaining the effects of ex- 
cessive radiation on people. 

3. How is the industrial expansion 
of atomic power plants affected by the 
atomic waste disposal problem? 

4. Russia has called for immediate 
cessation of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
testing. Evaluate the proposal in terms 
of (a) its timing; (b) advantages or 
disadvantages in discontinuing tests. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the Russian call for a 
halt to atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests excited world-wide interest? 

2. Should we, in your opinion, halt 
our testing program if the Russians 
and other nations agree to do like- 
wise? Defend your position. 

3. What evidence have we that sci- 
entists are giving careful attention to 
radioactive fallout and atomic wastes? 

4. To what extent are you exposed 
to radiation? The average U. S. citizen 
is well within the roentgen “safety 
limit.” What does this mean? 


Things to Do 

A student interested in biology may 
undertake a chalk-talk on the influence 
of genes on heredity and the meaning 
of mutation. The class can link the 
talk to concern about effects of radia- 
tion on the human body. 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 25, 1958 


World Affairs Article: Canada — The 
Canadian elections and what they 
mean for our neighbor to the north. 

National Affairs Article: The Federal 
Highway Program— The new pro- 
gram and how it will be set up in 
Federal-state partnership. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Conference 
at the Summit—A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which various sides of this 
controversial question are explored. 

Creative Americans—24: Lee De Forest 


—Father of Radio. 


References 

The Biological Effects of Atomic 
Radiation. A Report to the Public. 
From a study by the National Academy 
of Sciences, National Research Council, 
Washington (1956). 40 pp. 

The Many Uses of the Atom, by 
W. Kaempffert. Headline Series: For- 
eign Policy Ass’n, N. Y. 62 pp. 


Tax Ceiling (p. 6) 
Economics, American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy 

In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we undertake a pro and con discussion 
of the question: “Should the Federal 
Government limit personal income taxes 
to 35 per cent of, an individual’s total 
earnings?” This is part of the general 
question of whether or not to cut taxes 
now as a means of bringing the nation 
out of the current recession. 

Proponents of the 35 per cent limita- 
tion argue that the tax rate has reached 
a peak of 91 per cent and has become, 
in effect, confiscatory; that young busi- 
ness executives are reluctant to extend 
themselves because the return after 
taxes is negligible; that reduction of 
the rate at the top of the income lad- 
der will cut Uncle Sam’s income by 
only 5 per cent. 

Opponents hold that the loss of $1,- 
500,000,000 in revenue is not to be 
sneezed at in these times of mounting 
defense costs; that the 35 per cent 
limitation would benefit a handful of 
taxpayers who are well able to afford 
the tax and might acquire unconscion- 
able power if they did not pay the 
high tax; that our investments in in- 
dustry have increased despite the high 
tax rate. 

Aim 

To invite pupil attention to the im- 
portance of the personal income tax 
as a source of revenue for our Federal 
Government and to consider the nature 
of progressive taxation as it affects 
various income groups. 


Discussion Questions 
1. (Show of hands) How many of 
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you earned $600 or more in 1957? 
Have you filled out your income tax 
return? How many of you have refunds 
due? How many of you have heard 
your parents talk about income taxes 
during the past few weeks? 

2. Why is Uncle Sam thinking long 
and hard about the income taxes which 
are due on April 15? 

3. Explain the meaning of the term 
“progressive taxation.” 

4. If you were to find yourself earn- 
ing a large income, how might you feel 
about a progressive tax rate that cuts 
severely into your income? Why, never- 
theless, does the Secretary of the Treas 
ury justify the present income tax 
rates? 

5. If you were a Congressman, would 
you favor or oppose the proposal to 
limit the income tax rate to a maximum 
of 35 per cent? Defend your vote. 


Jane Addams (p. 15) 


American History 

Our “Creative American” this week 
is a woman whose name is synonymous 
with Hull House and social service. 


Things to Do 


Have a committee report on the pro- 
gram for helping the needy in your 
community. 


Career Guidance 


Our popular “After High School, 
What?” feature (p. 32) has received 
nearly 500 letters this year from stu- 
dents inquiring about career and edu- 
cational guidance. Of these inquiries, 
more were for information on secreta- 
rial careers than for any other field 
of work. 

“Should You Be a Secretary?” (pp. 
24-25) by Clare H. Jennings, presi- 
dent of the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation, gives an authoritative answer. 
It is part of New York Life Insurance 
Co.’s valuable series on career guid- 
ance, 

The United States Army’s four-page 
unit (pp. 17-20) offers guidance to 
young men considering training and 
careers in the Armed Forces. 

Many girls write us to find out more 
about careers for girls in the Armed 
Forces. All branches of the Service 
have well-illustrated, free booklets 
about such careers. They may be had 
by contacting local recruiting stations 
or by writing to any branch of the 
Service (Army, Air Force, etc.), Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 
I. Russia: A. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4. B. a-4, 
b-3; c-4; d-4; e-1; £-2; g-2; h-4, 
Il. Atomic Radiation: a-3; b-1; c-4; d-3. 
III. Cartoon: a-F; b-F; c-NS; d-T; e-T. 





check! 


Your best strategy for the opening of school next fall? It starts now . . . with 

a tentative renewal to Senior Scuoxastic. Nothing simpler. Just estimate 

how many students you're going to have. Fill out the reply card, opposite, and 
drop it in the mail. Done! And see all the ways you're ahead: No waiting 
next fall—you'll have Senior Scuoxastic on hand for the first day of classes. 
Best service — your order gets checked and processed long in advance, avoids the 
September rush. No: risk—a tentative renewal may be revised in the 
fall after classes have settled down. 





And next year’s Senior Scuovastic brings you more than ever: Two big 
supplements — U. S. anp Wortp Arrairs ANNUAL and America Votes —free to 
every student. A new weekly feature, BREAKTHROUGHS IN SCIENCE. Plus all the 
regular features you've enjoyed this year in S—ENioR SCHOLASTIC. 


Don't miss any of it. Now! Post that reply card. Then relax 
... well take care of the rest. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC + 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE FUTURE BELON 


Not since Kitty Hawk have young men been offered 
greater challenge and promise than in today’s Age 
of Space. It is your Age—an age in which the tech- 
nician versed in rocket and jet propulsion, electron- 
ics, mechanics, or allied fields will play the most 
important role. That’s why so many men today are 


GS 10 THE AIRMAN 


entering the U. S. Air Force. They know that no- 
where else can they get the broad and complete 
range of Space Age specialty training. They know, 
too, that—the future belongs to the airman. Join 
this intelligent, forward-thinking group. See your 
Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 
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PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-23 


G oO places Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me more information on my opportunities in the 


Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in 


faster in the USA. or possessions. 


NAME epnectisimanyatnes 


U.S. AIR FORCE ADDRESS__ 























(AMERICA 
COULDN’T 
RUN 
WITHOUT 
COAL! | 


AND WE 
KEEP IT 
COMING! 
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say Eugene Neihaus and Clayton Slack, 2 young mining engineers at a large coal company. 


“To help meet the nation’s needs, the coal industry has 
become mechanized. Every year coal producers spend 
millions of dollars on technical improvements and new 
equipment. Because of these scientific mining methods, 
the coal industry needs more coal mining engineers and 
technicians.” 


ur 


“These opportunities mean that coal mining engineers can 
laok forward to a secure, exciting future. The work is 
interesting and you’re working with young men like your- 
self. The pay is good. The hours are good—with plenty of 


leisure time to call your own. Your future is up to you!” 





“Coal is a must in our economy! Without coal there 
would be no steel for cars, bridges, buildings. Coal 
turns limestone into cement, helps generate most of 
America’s electricity. Coal affects every part of our 
daily living. As our nation keeps growing, so does the 
need for coal... and the men to produce it!” 


“Engineers are needed all along the line in coal production. 
In research, for example, many current programs have 
openings. In the actual mining and preparing of coal—as 
well as many other phases of coal production—there are 
many opportunities for all kinds of young engineers plus 
technicians and specialists.” 


Find out about mining 
scholarships offered by coal 
companies! Send coupon below 
now for descriptive 
literature! 


geA} 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Educational Division, National Coal Association Dept. S-4 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me more information on careers for young 
men in the coal industry. 

OO ae catinstictisoeniiariaretenliicc inca en came ee 
I have had the following education____ 


Address___. : witli 
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Take Me Out to the Ball Game! 


By Rowan Davisson, Aurora, Nebraska 
*Starred words refer to baseball 
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Confidence in the Economy 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to inform you of an over- 
sight in your news story, “Sag in the 
Economy” [see March 14 news pages]. 
You pointed out a number of reasons 
why the experts believé our economy 
will take an upward swing in the 
months to come.. But you overlooked 
of the more important reasons: 
the confidence shown by management 
and employees, who are continuing to 
purchase stock in their own companies 

Terrence-Moellering 
Chaminade « College 


Clayton, Missouri 


one 


The Honor System 
Dear Editor: 

I disagree with a recent letter [see 
March 14 issue] that said high school 
was no place for the honor system, 
because honor was a man’s quality 
How can an adult be honest if he has 
not practiced honesty from early in 
his childhood? 

We teen-agers have the right to 
claim the qualities of a man—if we can 
earn them. But can we acquire 
honesty if we aren’t given a chance 
to practice it? The honor system will 
help teen-agers become better men and 
women of tomorrow. 

Claretta Jones 
Morgan High School 
Falmouth, Kentucky 


how 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree that honor is a quality 
monopolized only by adults. There is 
little sense in waiting until a teen-ager 
becomes a “man” before attempts are 
made to teach him. the meaning of 
honor. It would then be too late. 

Allen Campbell 
Luray High School 
Luray, Virginia 


Our Educational Problems 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to know why so many 
Americans are complaining about our 
schools. Some say U. S. schools should 


Letters toy 


be run just like Russian schools—with 
more required science and mathematics 
courses. 
I think our educational system is a 
very good one. Haven't we proved our 
superiority over the Soviet Union with 
our two Explorers and the Vanguard 
satellites? The Soviet Sputnik II is 
slated to come down sometime in April 
—after a total “life” of about five 
months» Our Vanguard, on the other 
hand, has a life expectancy of five 
to 10 years. 
Nancy Crites 
Weir High School 
Weirton, West Virginia 
Dear Editor: 
I believe U. S. school systems should 
be complimented—not criticized. All 
boys and girls in our country have an 
opportunity to attend schools and col- 
leges. But I believe more schools should 
be dedicated to higher education in 
the fields of science and technology. 
Such schools should be supported by 
the Federal] Government. 
John W. Cooper 
Golden Ring Junior H. S. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Dear Editor: 

1 agree with the foreign students 
[see Forum Topic, Feb. 28 issue] that 
U. S. schools need more discipline 
Some of my own experiences show 
this to be true. Students often shout 
out answers instead of raising their 
hands first. They are not at all polite 
to teachers. Something should be done 
to teach them to be polite. 

Another foreign student said U. S 
students should wear uniforms during 
school hours. I agree! If we had to 
wear uniforms, girls wouldn't try to 
outdo each other in their clothing. 

Ethel Henwood 
Bergenfield High School 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


(How about it, readers? If you have 
any thoughts on the subject of disci- 
pline and uniforms in U. S. schools 
we'd like to hear from you. We'll print 
the best letters. Mail yours, along with 
your name and school, to: Letters to 
the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York-36, N. Y.— 
Editors.) 
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Editor 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

I greatly enjoy your articles that deal 
with the opinions of teen-agers. In 
this critical time, a keen interest in all 
national and international affairs is 
vital to our continued prosperity. Un 
fortunately, many people ignore the 
opinions of teen-agers, considering 
them of little value. But if we are not 
encouraged to present our views on 
political matters, how shall we be able 
to vote intelligently later in life? 

Please keep up your well-written 
articles featuring the events taking 
place throughout the world today. You 
are doing your part by giving teen- 
agers an opportunity to express thei: 
views on the actions of the U. S. Gov 
ernment. 

Jill Robinson 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Dear Editor: 

We teen-agers need good, well 
rounded magazines like Senior Scholas 
tic to keep us well informed. As a 
potential college student, I regret I did 
not discover Senior Scholastic soonei 

Todd Lawson 
De LaSalle High School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Oops 
Dear Editor: 

We would like to call your attention 
to an error in your March 14 special 
Nation’s Government.” On 
page 12 of' that issue, you say: “The 
first national convention was held by 
the Democrats in 1832.” Our American 
history book states that the Anti 
Masons were the first to hold a na 
tional convention. We would like to 
know who is correct 


issue, “Our 


Sixth Hour American History Class 
Taylorville High School 
Taylorville, Illinois 


(The Sixth Hour is correct. We 
goofed at the eleventh hour. The Anti 
Masons held the first national conven 
tion on September 26, 1831. The first 
national convention of a major politica! 
party—the Democrats—was held in 
1832.—Editors.) 





Forum Topic 
of the Week 


TAXES...Should 





A pro and con discussion: Should the Federal Government limit income taxes 


to 35 per cent of a person's total earnings as a way to combat the current recession? 


\ 


In recent weeks, more than 20 separate plans for cut- 
ting Federal income taxes have been presented to Con- 
gress. Behind these plans is the belief, shared by many 
economists and political leaders, that a tax cut would 
help to reverse the recession. 


Some of the plans call for an “across the board” tax — 
cut ranging from five to 20 per cent on all personal _ 


income taxes—applied eqially to all income groups. 
Some other plans would cut the tax rate of lower 
income groups the most. Still others would cut corpora- 
tion taxes rather than personal ingome taxes—as a way 
to stimulate new business activity by pumping more 
money jnto expansion. Some would abolish excise taxes. 
A number of business organizations support stil] another 
plan—to set, for once and for all, a constitutional limit to 
the income-tax rate. The proposed limit: 35 per cent. 
This would involve changing the Sixteenth Amendment. 
The Sixteenth Amendment (ratified in 1913) gives 
Congress the power “to lay and collect taxes on income.” 
But there aré no restrictions on the tax rate Congress may 
impose. When income taxes were first levied, the rate 


was seven per cent of an individual's income. Today, the 
rate varies over a “sliding scale.” 

At the bottom of today’s scale, unmarried persons 
(with no dependents) earning more than $600 a year but 
less than $4,000 pay a 20 per cent tax on their taxable 
income (after certain deductions have been made). The 
tax scale rises as one’s income goes higher—so that at the 
top of the scale, some people pay 91 per cent on each 
dollar they earn above $100,000. This system is called 

“progressive taxation.” 

Some people think this “sliding ‘scale” is unfair—par- 
ticularly at the top. As a result, more than 20 of our state 
legislatures have approved resolutions asking Congress 
to summon a Constitutional Convention to consider 
changing the Sixteenth Amendment. The change would 
put a “ceiling” on the tax rate. 

Such a “ceiling” would work as follows: The. 20 per 
cent basic tax rate on taxable income would be kept for 
persons earning less than $4,000 a year. However, the 
“sliding scale” of taxes for persons earning more than 
$4,000 would be pared down to a maximum rate of 35 
per cent. 

Here are arguments for and against the plan. 














FOR! 


1. It’s time to take the 
today’s “tax.” 

Federal taxes in 1957 reached an all- 
time high—totaling more than $43,- 
000,000,000! Furthermore, the 1957 tax 
rate take from individuals was more than 
double all forms of savings (which ‘to- 
taled $19,600,000,000)! 

We cannot permit such a situation to 
continue in an economy trying to fight 
off a serious recession. After all, a man’s 
earning power is one of his most impor- 
tant individual resources. Today’s taxes 
rob many people of this resource. 

Compare these figures: 

In 1939, an unmarried taxpayer earn- 
ing $3,000 a year paid $68 Federal in- 
come tax. Today he pays $450. 

Move up the scale. Take a taxpayer 
earning $8,000 a year. In 1939 he paid 
$378. Today he pays $1,780! 

Married taxpayers haven’t fared much 
better. In 1939 a married couple with 
an annual income of $5,000 paid $48. 


“ax” out of 








Today they pay an income tax of $840! 

Today’s tax system reaches its dizzy- 
ing peak when a company executive or 
an outstanding professional man earns 
more than $100,000 a year. Once he is 
above this figure, a single man must pay 
the Federal Government 91 cents out of 
each dollar above $100,000. 

At this point, taxation stops and con- 
fiscation begins. 


2. Today’s tax policies “soak the 
rich’’—at everyone else’s expense. 

If a man is talented and willing to 
work hard to earn a fortune, he should 
be able to reap the fruits of his talent and 
energy. Today’s tax system makes this 
impossible. 

Consider this statement from one of 
America’s industrial leaders, Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president of the du Pont 
Company: “The effectiveness of the 
money incentive is being eroded by tax 
rates in the upper brackets. There are 
signs among the younger men that pro- 
motion is a. little less attractive than it 
used to be . .. When a promising young 


business executive decides that he isn’t 
interested in becoming production man- 
ager because the increased net [income 
after taxes] just isn’t worth the extra 
effort and strain, then everyone loses.” 

Our zooming tax rate is destroving in- 
dividual incentive to forge ahead. In an 
economy faced with recession problems, 
this can be disastrous. We need all the 
top talent and initiative we can get 
to keep the wheels running smoothly. 


3. A tax ceiling would actually bolster 
the economy by pumping more money 
into business expansion, thus creating 
more jobs. 


William A. McDonnell, who takes 
office as president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce on April 29, recently said 
that a way must be found to encourage 
upper and middle income groups to in- 
vest in business expansion. In this way, 
new jobs would be created and present 
jobs made more secure. 

Setting a ceiling on income-tax rates 
would help accomplish just that. Money 


We Set a Ceiling ? 


saved by a tax cut could be inyested in 
business expansion to benefit everyone. 

Some people argue, however, that a 
tax ceiling would deprive the Federal 
Government of an important source of 
its income—and thus hamper our Gov- 
ernment’s operations, including defense. 
But take a close look at our income-tax 
system: You'll discover it is not the high- 
bracket rates that pour the most revenue 
into the U. S. Treasury. Instead, it’s the 
very lowest rates! 

Why? The basic rate of 20 per cent is 
paid by all taxpayers—high-income as 
well as low. On that rate, Uncle Sam col- 
lects 84 per cent. of all personal income 
taxes collected. 

People in the next higher brackets pay 
rates that run from 22 to 35 per cent of 
their income. From this group, Uncle 
Sam collects just over 10 per cent of all 
income-tax revenues. 

People in the still-higher brackets ac- 
count for less than five per cent of the 
total (or only about $1,500,000,000). 
This group now pays more than 35 per 
cent of its income in taxes. 

Is this five per cent of revenue worth 
all the evils it has wrought on American 
initiative and our American way of life? 
Congress should enact the 35 per cent 
maximum limit on income taxes. 


AGAINST! 


1. A tax limit would reduce Federal 
revenue when our nation needs if most. 

Personal income taxes account for a 
little more than half of our Federal Gov- 
ernment’s total yearly revenues. Out of 
these revenues, our Government must 
pay for all our defense needs, all our 
public works programs, all our vital Gov- 
ernment services. 

About 65 cents of each tax dollar col- 
lected today goes for national defense. 
Do we dare toy with our national se- 
curity for the sake of a few dollars in an 
age of H-bombs and intercontinental 
missiles with atomic warheads? 

One of America’s best known finan- 
ciers and “elder statesmen,” Bernard M. 
Baruch, told a Senate committee on 
April 2 that it would be “uneconomic 
and- immoral” to reduce revenues “be- 
fore our defenses are secure.” 

In 1956 (the last year for which offi- 
cial figures are given) total revenue was 
$78,820,426,000. Personal income taxes 
provided $39,012,000,000. 

Furthermore, for the first time in eight 
years, our Federal Government was able 


to show an over-all budget surplus of 
$1,645,000,000 at the end of 1956. In 
other words, the Government spent less 
in 1956 than it took in, thus reducing 
slightly our staggering national debt. 

Now consider this: it has been esti- 
mated that a 35 per cent ceiling on in- 
come taxes would take away more than 
$1,500,000,000 in yearly revenue. In 
other words, this loss in revenue would 
almost equal the most recent budget 
surplus! Clearly, a healthy economy can- 
not be built on such foundations. 


2. A “ceiling” favors higher income 
brackets at the expense of others. 

A taxpayer doesn't start worrying 
about paying more than 35 per cent of 
his income in taxes until he earns about 
$22,000! Compare this figure with the 
median income of Americans in 1956— 
about $4,738. Quite a difference! 

Will a 35 per cent tax ceiling affect a 
married man with a wife and two chil- 
dren earning about $4,738? Of course it 
won't. It will affect the handful of people 
who can afford to pay high taxes. 

A man with an income of more than 
$1,000,000 a year now keeps $120,000 
—not exactly a meager sum to live on! 
Under the proposed ceiling, he would re- 
tain $750,000. The proposed ceiling 
would merely enable millionaires to en- 
joy more luxuries. 

For years, some people have been try- 
ing to foist on the public the so-called 
“trickle-down” theory. This theory holds 


Long in Minneapolis Tribune 
Expensive vitamins for ailing economy? 


Don Hesse in Chicago America 


is the tax wallop hitting too hard? 


that if special privileges are given to the 
wealthy, the benefits would eventually 
“trickle down” to the average citizen. 
The theory never works out that way. 

When a great deal of wealth or luxury 
is concentrated in the hands of a few 
people, democracy is in danger. That’s 
why the U. S. has long had laws provid- 
ing for heavy taxes on inheritances and 
gifts—as well as on incomes. In that way 
Uncle Sam can keep in check the build- 
ing of huge, undemocratic, personal in 
come empires which concentrate powet 
in the hands of a few people. 


3. Today’s high taxes are necessary. 

Many Congressmen have been urging 
an increased program of Federal works 
as a way to fight the recession. They ar- 
gue that building new roads, new dams, 
or other projects would provide jobs 
for persons laid off by industry. But to 
put such a program into effect takes 
money—Federal money. 

If Uncle Sam has less money coming 
into the Treasury from taxes, then he not 
only can’t increase Federal programs 
he might have to ‘cut back many now ex- 
isting. He might be compelled to curtail 
our national defense program, or give 
up some of the services he now provides. 
Among these are unemployment insur- 
ance, aid to the needy and aged, and 
medical research. These activities would 
have to be taken over by the individual] 
states. But could our states afford to do 
this? Already many of them are clamor- 
ing for more Federal aid to help them 
build roads and many more things. 

Besides, if our states were to take 
over functions now performed by the 
Federal Government, they would have 
to increase state taxes. That would sim- 


: ply mean taking money from Peter to 


pay Paul—out of the same taxpayers’ 
pockets. 

Setting a limit on Federal income 
taxes, therefore, is neither the way to 
fight the recession nor the way to make 
our nation economically sound. 








= Washington Star 
Heads He Wins—Tails We Lose 


AST month a Russian theatrical 
production in two acts made world- 
wide headlines. Its title: Soviet “De- 
mocracy.” The script was by Nikita 
Khrushchev. The leading actor: Nikita 
Khrushchev. The direction, stage man- 
aging, and prompting were in the 
hands of the Communist party—headed 
by Nikita Khrushchev. Supporting ac- 
tors included Nikolai Bulganin, former 
Soviet premier and mouthpiece for 
Khrushchev, plus a cast of 133 million 
voters and nearly 1,400 hand-picked 
Communist candidates for the Supreme 
Soviet, or parliament. 

In Act I, the voters flocked to the 
polls and dutifully cast their ballots 
under the watchful eyes of the Com- 
munist party. Nearly everyone played 
his part according to script. No hand- 
picked Red candidate lost. The script 
didn’t call for opposition. 


New Star in Red Spotliht 


Act II was set in the great Kremlin 
Palace in Moscow. There the newly 
“elected” deputies triumphantly took 
their assigned seats, listened to speech- 
es, and without a murmur of dissent 
approved everything their leaders de- 
creed—even their leaders’ choice of 
new leaders. 

But on the most important choice the 
deputies were in for a surprise. Party 
boss Khrushchev had secretly changed 
the lines to read “Nikita Khrushchev 
for Prime Minister” instead of “Nikolai 
Bulganin.” Bulganin obligingly _re- 
signed. When the deputies heard Khru- 
shchev’s name placed in nomination, 
they appeared stunned for a moment. 
Then they rose as one man, wildly 
cheering their new ruler. 

Khrushchev, for his part, concluded 
his stellar performance with a humble 
bow and emotion-choked words of 
gratitude to his audience. 

Khrushchev had much indeed to be 
grateful for. No longer had he to stay 
in the wings, while his front man, Bul- 








The Soviet Union... 


Collective leadership has given way to one-man 


ganin, took the official spotlight. No 
longer was he the ventriloquist speak- 
ing through his dummy. Now he was 
his own dictator, his own front man, 
his own voice. 

What Khrushchev accomplished was 
no mean feat. Few before him had 
risen to such heights to the Soviet 
Union. One was Nikolai Lenin, the 
Bolshevik leader who founded the Com- 
munist state in 1917. Lenin proclaimed 
the dictatorship of the proletariat (rule 
by the workers). In reality he estab- 
lished a dictatorship over the workers. 
Lenin gave Russia a constitution. But 
he allowed only one party—the Com- 
munist party—against which no one was 
permitted to raise his voice. 

Lenin’s death in 1924 brought forth 
another dictator—Stalin. Within four 
years after Lenin’s death, Stalin had 
pushed aside all his rivals for power. 
Eventually he had them executed. Mil- 
lions of peasants and others who re- 
sisted Stalin’s methods perished during 
his long reign. 

When Stalin died in 1953, no one of 
his underlings was strong enough to 
take over one-man control. So they de- 
cided to form a “collective leadership.” 
Each leader would get an equal share 
of the power pie. For a while harmony 
reigned—until some of the equals tried 
to make themselves “more equal.” One 
by one, those who sought more power 
were exetuted, exiled to remote posts, 
or driven into obscurity. 


Divide-and-Rule Tactic 


Finally only*two men were left run- 
ning the show: Premier Bulganin and 
Communist party chief Khrushchev. 
This was the famous B & K team that 
traveled across half the globe spreading 
Soviet “cheer.” In the eyes of the world, 
the courtly, goateed Bulganin was the 
front man. But no one doubted who 
quarterbacked the plays: it was Nikita 
Khrushchev. As Red party chief, he 
swung the decisive votes that had made 
Bulganin premier in the first place. Last 
month Khrushchev decided to remove 
Bulganin from the premier’s post. 


Khrushchev is a short, bald, pudgy 
man who presents a jovial appearance. 
Underneath, he is bold, shrewd, and 
calculating. He began as a coal miner 
and has reached the top by applying 
the ancient political tactics of divide- 
and-rule. First, he gained control of the 
all-powerful Central Committee of the 
Communist party after Stalin’s death. 
Next he stacked it with his supporters. 
Then he lined himself up, first with 
one “teammate,” then with another, un- 
til he had eliminated all his rivals from 
power. 

Thus, after only five years of “collec- 
tive leadership,” the Soviet Union is 
today once again under the absolute 
control of a single individual—just as it 
was under Lenin and Stalin. 


Tyranny Replaces Tyranny 


This tradition of one-man rule, how- 
ever, did not begin with Lenin. It goes 
far back in Russian history. For cen- 
turies, while the nations of Western 
Europe and North America wefe devel- 
oping democratic governments, the 
Tsars (emperors) and a few rich nobles 
and landowners ruled Russia with an 
iron grip. Most of the people were 
wretched, illiterate peasant serfs. They 
had little freedom and little hope for 
a better way of life. 

Reform came, but too slowly and too 
late. In 1861 Tsar Alexander II freed 
the serfs. A few years later he estab- 
lished local assemblies and improved 
the legal system. But Alexander's re- 
forms came to a sudden and violent 
end in 1881. On the day he had signed 
an order providing for a constitutional 
government, he was assassinated by a 
revolutionist. The Tsar's son and suc- 
cessor, Alexander III, immediately can- 
celled the order. 

Demands for reforms grew. Finally, 
in 1905, thousands of workers were 
killed in peaceful demonstrations. After 
the uprising was crushed, Tsar Nicholas 
II set up a Duma; or national legisla- 
ture—a step toward partial democracy. 

In 1914 Russia entered World War I 
on the side of the Allies. By 1916 Ger- 


One Head, Two Faces 


man armies had penetrated deep into 
Russia, The country was bled white by 
war and starvation. Food riots forced 
the Tsar to abdicate in March 1917. A 
moderate government headed by Alex- 
ander Kerensky was set up. 

Had the new leaders been given 
enough to establish themselves, 
Russia today might be a real democ- 
racy. But they were never given the 
chance. In November 1917, Nikolai 
Lenin and his Communist revolutibn- 
aries overthrew the democratic Keren- 
sky government. Lenin pledged food 
for the starving workers, land for the 
landless peasants, and peace for the 
war-weary soldiers. 

Once in power, the Communists 
stamped out all other political parties 
and proclaimed a Red Terror. Kerensky 
fled for his life. The Tsar, his family, 
and countless anti-Reds were executed. 


time 


rule, but Communist propaganda objectives remain unchanged 


Today, 40 years after the Revolution, 
the Soviet Union is a far larger, far 
mightier empire than the Tsars ever 
dreamed of ruling. The Communists 
have created an industrial mammoth 
second only to the United States. They 
have amassed a huge army and a pow- 
erful arsenal of weapons. They have 
sent sputniks whirling into space. They 
have spread the tentacles of commu- 
nism wherever they could. 


Sweat, Steel, and Tears 


How have the Reds accomplished all 
this? (1) They control an enormous 
territory covering one sixth of the 
earth’s surface, with vast stores of nat- 
ural resources. (2) They rule a popula- 
tion of more than 200,000,000. (3) 
They have not hesitated to use the most 
ruthless methods to put their people to 
work for them. 


Heads He Wins—Tails We Lose 


Let’s consider the first factor: terri 
tory and resources. The Soviet Union 
is the largest country in the world, 
nearly three times the size of the United 
States. Covering one sixth of the land 
surface of the earth, this colossus 
stretches over 6,000 miles from the 
Baltic to the Sea of Japan, and 3,000 
miles from Afghanistan far into the 
Arctic Circle. Within these borders are 
to be found immense stretches of forest 
and millions of acres of fertile soil. 
Much of the Soviet Union, however, is 
too cold and dry to produce large 
crops. 

Crisscrossing the country are 
gable rivers interlaced by a series of 
canals. It is possible to travel thousands 
of miles by river boat from Moscow. 
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Soviet Union occupies one sixth of earth's land surface (three times size of U. S.), has more than 200,000,000 people. 















































Rail and road transportation, however, 
have not been very highly developed. 

Underground, the Soviet Union is 
blessed with huge stores of iron ore, 
oil, natural gas, bauxite, manganese ore, 
and other valuable minerals. 

How this great land has been put to 
work for the Communists is a story of 
blood and agony. 

The Soviet Union’s population of 
more than 200 million includes about 
20 miliion “new citizens” from Eastern 
Europe who were swallowed after 
World War II.- The Soviet people are 
made up of some 170 different national 
groups. By far the largest of these 
groups is the Great Russians, who num- 
ber over half the population. 

These national groups differ greatly 
in appearance, language, culture, and 
religion. To some extent the Commu- 
nists have allowed them to maintain 
these differences. They have set up 15 
separate “republics” for them (the of- 
ficial name of the Soviet Union is the 
USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics). 


Straitjacket of the Mind 


Unlike our 48 states—which have 
certain rights reserved to them under 
our Constitution—the Soviet republics 
are merely puppets of the Communist 
party. National groups which have 
tried to resist Communist dictation have 
been broken up and scattered to other 
parts of the USSR. 

All forms of cultural life—literature, 
art, music, drama—are under strict con- 
trol of the Communist party. Religious 
worship, though allowed, is severely 
discouraged. Officially, communism 
preaches atheism. 

Soviet education, too, is under the 
tight supervision of the Communist 
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party. Everything from textbooks to 
school uniforms is determined by the 
state. Russian schools have two main 
functions: to indoctrinate students in 
the Communist way of life, and to turn 
out specialists useful to the-state. More 
than anything else, the Soviet Union 
needs scientists and engineers to build 
up its industrial and military ‘strength. 
Result: 70 per cent of all university 
degrees are given in science and engi- 
neering. 
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Little attention is paid to the wishes 
of individual students. All courses are 
prescribed. Even extracurricular activi- 
ties are planned, not voluntary. The 
Soviet high School student goes to 
school six days a week, ten months a 
year, and spends ten to twelve hours 
a day on classwork. He must meet high 
standards. If he plugs hard, does good 
work, and is politically “reliable” he 
may be admitted to the university free 
of charge. In return for his education, 
however, he must serve the state as it 
sees fit. Those who do not qualify for 
college training—about two thirds of all 
secondary students—are sent off to trade 
and technical schools. 


Utopia of Red Bosses 


When the Communists seized power 
they promised a “classless” society—a 
paradise on earth tor peasant and work- 
er. But today, as in the past, there 
remains a wide gap between rich and 
poor. The nobles and landowners of 
the Tsar's day have been replaced with 
a new upper crust, made up of well- 
paid Communist officials, factory man- 
agers, high army officers, scientists, 
writers, and artists. Numbering only a 
few million, they alone can afford such 
luxuries as automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, and spacious homes. The great 
majority of the people—peasants and 
workers—can only dream of such things. 

Few peasants are allowed to own 
their own land. Most of them work on 
large state-controlled farms called col- 
lectives. The collectives are made up 
of land taken from the peasants by the 
state. More than ten million peasants 
who resisted seizure of their land in 
the 1930s were reported to have been 
exiled to Siberia. In their revenge, the 
peasants slaughtered millions of head 
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Soviet Union is one of richest countries in resources, also has plentiful supplies of uranium for atomic arms and fuel. 











of livestock. Soviet agriculture still has 
not recovered from the loss. The aver- 
age Russian farmer produces only one 
fourth as much as the American 
farmer. 

Khrushchev is now reorganizing the 
collective farm program. The farms 
will be able to buy and own their own 
machinery, instead of renting it from 
state-owned tractor stations. He has 
also drafted “pioneers” from the cities 
to plow up new land in Siberia. Whether 
these methods succeed in raising food 
production to higher levels remains to 
be seen. 

In contrast to agriculture, Soviet in- 
dustrial output has increased enormous- 
ly. Soviet factories supposedly belong 
to the state. They are run by Commu- 
nist managers whose job it is to squeeze 
ever more work out of already hard- 
driven Workers belong to 
‘unions” but they cannot protest or go 
on strike. 


laborers. 


Spreading Red Tentacles 


Today the Soviet Union produces 
twelve times as much steel, thirteen 
times as much coal, and over nine times 
as much oil as it did in 1913. Most of 
this has gone into the manufacture of 
heavy machinery, atomic bombs, and 
other war materials. This has been at 
the expense of consumer goods such 
as shoes, clothing, and homes, which 
are always in short supply. 

Khrushchev has pledged that in an- 
other ten to fifteen years the Soviets 
will outproduce the United States. To 
do so would mean raising factory out- 
put by over one third. Some experts 
doubt whether Soviet industry can ex- 
pand that fast. But no one is taking 
Khrushchev’s claim lightly. 

The Communists have not contented 
themselves with building a powerhouse 
inside the Soviet Union. They also have 
expanded outwards. After World War 
II they took over much of Eastern Eu- 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
areas of Poland and Rumania were 
made part of the Soviet Union. Other 
countries—including Hungary Czecho- 
slovakia, the rest of Poland, and Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania and East Ger- 
many—became satellites or puppets of 
the Soviet Union. Communism also 
spread to China, North Korea, and 
North Viet Nam. These countries, al- 
though not directly controlled by Rus- 
sia, are under strong Soviet influence. 


The Reds A-Wooing Go 


It is important to remember that no 
nation has ever gone Communist of its 
own will. No nation has ever voted a 
Communist government for itself. Com- 
munism has always forced itself upon 
a people by revolution, trickery, or war. 

The Soviet Union is now seeking to 
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At recent session of Supreme Soviet, Red leaders unanimously approved post of 
premier of U.S.S.R. for Communist party chief Khrushchev (head bowed, center). 


woo such countries as India, Indonesia, 
and the United Arab Republic (Egypt 
and Syria). These are so-called “neu- 
tral” nations. The “neutrals” say they 
are trying to steer a middle course be- 
tween the West and the Communist 
bloc. 

How does the Soviet Union go about 
selling its bill of goods? For one thing, 
it offers low-interest 
grants, and technical aid to help mod- 
ernize industry and agriculture in these 
nations, which are largely “underdevel 
oped.” 

The U. S. and its Western allies have 
given “underdeveloped” countries fat 
greater amounts in free 
and technical assistance. This, however 
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grants, loans 
has not kept the Communists from try 
ing to blacken the name of the West 
wherever they could. 


Cold War of Propaganda 


Many of the neutrals are 
colonies of the British, French, o1 
Dutch. They are “new” that 
have gained their independence during 
the last 20 still 
suspicious of the West. Russia takes ad- 
vantage of this feeling. It warns Asian 
and Middle Eastern countries that they 
will lose their independence to their 
former colonial masters if they cooper 
ate with the West 

In spreading their propaganda, the 
Reds conveniently fail to mention one 
important fact: At the same time that 
West European powers have been free- 
ing one colony after another, Russia has 
been enslaving one nation after another 
to create a vast Communist empire. 

The Reds also try to appear before 
the world as the champions of peace. 
At the same time, in a cold war of 
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nations 
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propaganda, they picture the U. S. and 
its allies qs favoring aggression. 
Recently the Russians sent a barrags 
of letters to President Eisenhower, cry 
ing “Peace!” and demanding a summi 
conference of heads of governments to 
end the “cold war.” The Western allie 
have agreed that a conference migh 
be a good thing. But they insist tha 
adequate preparations first be made to 
guarantee that something really is a 
complished. Otherwise the 


would simply give the Communists 


contere nce 


world-wide platform from which to 


shout their propaganda. The Reds al 
record ot phon 


long 


ready have a 


double talk and broken promises 
In another demonstration of “peac« 
the Soviets 


announced that they 


ful” intentions recent] 
ire ¢ nding all test 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. The 

challenged the U. S. and Britain to fo 

low their example. They failed to point 
out that they have just completed an 
months’ series of atomic tests 
New Russian tests would be unneces 
sary for many months. (See “Radiation 
Challenge of the Atomic Age,” pp 


12-14, this issue. ) 
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How to Meet the Challenge 


By all these means, the Soviet Union 


seeks to sow distrust and dissension 
The No. 1 target of the Reds is the 
United States. To halt further Com 
munist aggression, America has built a 
network of defense alli 
ances. The Communists have constant 
ly aimed to break up these alliances 
and to weaken U. S. economic 
political influence abroad. 

The problem facing the U.S.: how to 
keep the Reds from undermining ow 


lliances and weakening our influence 


world-wide 


and 





Mankind stands at the crossroads of a crucial 


decision on the problem of atomic radiation 


RADIATION... 
Challenge of the Atomic Age 


HE Soviet Union announced last 

month that it was halting tests of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. It chal- 
lenged the world’s other nuclear powers, 
the U. S. and Britain, to follow. suit. 

The Soviet announcement was dra- 
matic. But President Eisenhower 
charged that it was just a “gimmick.” 
Why? Because the Soviet Union had 
just completed eight months of nuclear 
tests. Further Soviet tests will be un- 
necessary for a good many months. 

The U. S., on the other hand, will 
begin a series of nuclear tests in the 
Marshall Islands in the Pacific Ocean 
next month. Clearly, the Soviet Union 
sought to trick the U. S. into stopping 
nuclear tésts at a moment which would 
leave the free world at a disadvantage. 
Moreover, there was no guarantee that 
the Soviet Union wouldn’t start testing 
again when it felt more tests were 
necessary. 

The Russians are shrewd propagan- 
dists. Their dramatic announcement was 
coolly calculated to score a propaganda 
victory. For nuclear testing is the sub- 


Latest X-ray equipment reduces radiation to patient 
per cent, lessens danger of damage to cells of the human body. 





ject of a major controversy throughout 
the world. Some experts say these tests 
are poisoning the Earth’s atmosphere 
with radioactivity. Others say the tests, 
so far, have been harmless to mankind. 

What is radioactivity? A radioactive 
element shoots off alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays. These rays are invisible. 
They bombard us day and night, wher- 
ever we are or whatever we're doing. 
But we can’t see, feel, taste, or smell 
them. Some forms of radiation (such as 
gamma rays) can spear through thick 
layers of steel or cement with the great- 
est of ease. - 


Radiation All About Us 


Where does radiation come from? 
From everywhere! One source is natural 
background radiation. This comes from 
all substances on Earth (soil, rocks, 
wood, houses, flowers, food, etc.). Even 
human beings ‘are. radioactive. 

Cosmic rays, however, are the major 
source of natural background radiation. 
Scientists don’t know where cosmic rays 
come from. They flash into our atmos- 
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phere from space with such speed that 
they can penetrate hundreds of feet of 
soil and solid rock. 

Other major sources of radiation are 
man-made. Whenever your dentist X- 
rays your teeth to find hidden cavities, 
or your doctor X-rays your body, you're 
on the receiving end of minute amounts 
of radiation. You also get hit with tiny, 
harmless amounts of radiation from TV 
picture tubes and watches with radium 
dials. The “fallout” from nuclear bomb 
tests is a new source of radiation that 
has developed only in the last 13 years, 
since the first atom bombs were ex- 
ploded. 

To understand the current radiation 
controversy, you should become ac- 
quainted with the term roentgen. This 
is the unit for measuring radiation. 

A large dose of roentgens can kill a 
human being by altering his body cells. 
If a person’s body is exposed to a dose 
of 1,000 roentgens, he will die in less 
than 30 days. Smaller doses (300 to 500 
roentgens) may not result in immediate 
death. But if a dose is large enough, it 
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Men above plan to protest U.S. nuclear tests in Marshall 
Islands by sailing to Pacific test area and refusing to leave. 





will cause cancer, ulcers, or blood dis- 
eases such as leukemia. 

The most far-reaching effect of radia- 
tion, however, is that it can harm per- 
sons still unborn. 

Mental and physical characteristics 
of human beings are handed down from 
one generation to another through tiny 
particles called genes. Genes are highly 
sensitive to radiation. Even the tiniest 
dose of radiation may cause slight dam- 
age to genes. Biologists call this damage 
gene mutation. 

An overdose of radiation may dam- 
age a person’s genes so much that his 
children will be physically or mentally 
defective. It may take several genera- 
tions for gene damage to show up in 
offspring. But some “mutants” will 
eventually be born. 


Limits to Radiation Safety 


Most biologists maintain that genes 
can safely receive no more than 10 
direct roentgens of radiation before an 
individual reaches his thirtieth birth- 
day. If this safety limit is exceeded, the 
exposed person is endangering himself 
and his descendants. However, there 
has been little chance up to now that 
the average person would ever be ex- 
posed to more than this “safety limit.” 
The average dental X-ray, for example, 
delivers about five roentgens to the skin 
on your jaw. Of these five roentgens, 
only about .00009 of a roentgen strikes 
your genes. 

Over a 30-year period, the genes of 
the average U. S. citizen receive about 
4.6 roentgens from medical and dental 
X-rays, about .5 of a roentgen from 
nuclear bomb test fallout, and about 3.1 
roentgens from natural background ra- 
diation. 

The average U. S. citizen is thus well 
within the roentgen “safety limit.” 
Today the average American is getting 
his largest single dose of radiation in 
hospitals and the doctor’s and dentist’s 
office. 


Three Types of Fallout 


A doctor or dentist, however, is an 
expert in his field. He is in the best 
position to weigh the good against the 
bad results to be expected from X-rays. 
He would not recommend X-rays unless 
they were necessary. Moreover, more 
efficient X-ray machines have recently 
been developed. These use only one 
fifth the radiation required by less 
efficient X-ray machines. 

Today radiation is one of the most 
important problems facing the world. 
It is also one of the most controversial. 
The controversy has now been spot- 
lighted by arguments about radioactive 
fallout from nuclear bomb tests. 

Whenever an atomic bomb is tested, 
it hurls trillions of radioactive particles 








Radiation is all about us, all the time. 
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lt comes from all substances on the 


Earth, and also from space via cosmic rays. Human beings too are radioactive. 


into the air. These particles eventually 
filter back to the ground. This is what 
is called fallout. 

There are three main types of fallout. 
When U. S. scientists test an atomic 
bomb in the Marshal] Islands, the stage 
is set for: 

“Close in” Fallout. This is dumped 
to the ground within a few hours and 
a few hundred miles of the blast. 

2. “Intermediate” Fallout. This filters 
to the ground several weeks after an 
atomic bomb test. Sirice winds have had 
time to carry the radioactive particles 
long distances, they may settle down in 
areas thousands of miles from the ex- 
plosion. 

3. “Delayed” Fallout. This type of 
fallout may “hang” in the Earth's at- 
mosphere for months or even years. 
Winds have plenty of time to scatter it. 
Eventually it sifts down all over the 
world, 

Scientists are now on the trail of a 
particularly deadly radioactive element 
that’s found in fallout. This element is 
called Strontium-90. 


The Culprit—Strontium-90 


Strontium-90 is one of the leftovers 
of nuclear bomb explosions. Its tiny 
particles, almost as light as air, can 
hover in the atmosphere for years. They 
are highly radioactive. 

Strontium-90 snows down all over 
the surface of the Earth. And once it 
lands gn plant life, trouble starts brew- 
ing. Suppose that cows are pastured in 


a field where grasses have been soaking 
up Strontium-90, It’s easy to see that the 
cows’ milk also will contain Strontium- 
90. Result? The Strontium-90 winds up 
inside human beings. 

Here’s where the trouble really be- 
gins. Strontium-90 is similar to calcium 
It likes to settle in growing bones. Thus 
Strontium-90 particularly affects chil 
dren. 


Radioactive Waste Problem 


Scientists have experimented with 
Strontium-90 on rabbits. Results of the 
tests gave cause for alarm. The results 
showed that the rabbits did not absorb 
small Strontium-90 doses evenly through- 
out their bodies. Instead, the Strontium- 
90 was concentrated in small “pockets” 
at the centers of bone growth. These 
pockets were 50 times more radioactive 
than the surrounding bone. Moreover, 
tumors started to grow at each “hot” 
spot. 

What do these results mean? A group 
of U. S. scientists stated recently that 
if nuclear tests were continued at the 
present rate, the amount of Strontium- 
90 in the bones of Americans living in 
the northeastern part of our country 
would reach 200 times the present level 
by the year 2100, This would be twice 
the roentgen “safety limit” now set up 
by scientists. 

Strontium-90 is now the major head 
ache brought on by radiation. 

Some scientists also are worried about 
atomic power plants. So far, only a 
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handful of nuclear power plants are in 
operation, But some day many may dot 
the earth. 

Where, scientists ask, should nuclear 
power plants be constructed? There is 
always the possibility of a chain reaction 
getting .out of control and exploding. 
Therefore, some scientists think nuclear 
power plants should be built far away 
from populous areas, Yet, even if these 
plants were built in isolated areas, an 
accidental explosion or fire could un- 
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leash a cloud of deadly radioactivity 
that might be blown for great distances. 

The biggest problem of the future, 
however, is the safe disposal of radio- 
active wastes. The National Academy 
of Sciences has predicted that by 1965, 
U. S. nuclear reactors will yield more 
than 20 pounds of dangerous radio- 
active wastes each day. An efficient and 
safe way to dispose of these wastes 
must be found if the human race is not 
to be endangered. 
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At present, radioactive nuclear wastes 
can be buried deep in the ground, or 
they can be sunk in the sea. But wastes 
must be buried in isolated places, or 
dumped into the ocean at spots where 
there are no currents to circulate the 
wastes. Such safe disposal grounds are 
few and far between. Scientists must 
find ways to dispose of these wastes. 

Today the world stands at the cross- 
roads of a decision on atomic radiation. 
What should the answer be? 


Should We Goniiue Nuclear Tests? 





1. Atomic Energy Serves Man. Atomic energy will 


and speed up mining and engineering operations. 

To do these jobs, mankind will need a “clean” atomic 
bornb—one that is almost completely free from radio- 
active fallout. U. S. scientists are now working night 
day to produce such a “clean” atomic bomb. They 
have reported considerable success. But they 
that more nuclear tests will be necessary to develop 
“cleanest” atomic bomb possible. 

The whole world would benefit from a “clean” nuclear 

ceslosive. For the U.S. would probably make it avail- 
able to any nation in the world—provided only that its 
use was approved and controlled by the United Nations. 


2. Radioactivity Offers Little Danger. Dr. Edward 
Teller, “father of the hydrogen bomb,” and other top 
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3. Essential to Our National Defense. Security has 
a price. The price of nuclear security is a harmless 
amount of radioactive fallout. If there is to be any halt 


in nuclear testing, it must be a fool- 
proof inspection system. The Soviet Union has con- 
sistently refused to agree to such 


geologists use to detect earthquakes) also could detect 
in the Soviet Union. This is not 
Union could secretly test nuclear 
earthquake zone. And U. S, seismo- 
distinguish between a nuclear explo- 
and an earthquake. : 

the words of Dr. Willard F. Libby, acting chair- 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission: “Fallout 
good for anybody. . . . Considering . . . the impor- 
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that it is a risk—but it is a tolerable risk.” 


1. Nuclear Tests Trespass on Human Rights. No na- 
tion has the right to contaminate the atmosphere of the 


© Earth—no matter how slightly. Such contamination tres- 


passes on the rights of other human beings and coun- 
tries. For example, Japan is constantly being “sprinkled” 
with radioactivity from Soviet tests in Siberia and U. S. 
tests in the Marshall Islands. The Japanese have re- 
peatedly asked that these tests be halted. 


2. Radioactivity: Danger Ahead. The defenders of 
nuclear tests say that fallout shortens present average 
life expectancy by only two days. Dr. Linus Pauling, 
Nobel Prize winning chemist at the California Institute 
of Technology, has pointed out that this figure is mis- 
leading. 

Suppose we take a group of 2,500 people, Dr. Pauling 
says. If we subtract two days from the life of each, we 
have a total of 5,000 days (roughly 14 years). But there 
is no guarantee that all 2,500 people will be hit by 
equal amounts of radioactivity. A few may be hit by 
large doses, which cause fatal leukemia or bone cancer. 
The others may escape unscathed. 

What does this mean? It means that one person out 
of the 2,500 may die 14 years earlier than otherwise. 
Or four persons out of the 2,500 may each die almost 
four years earlier than otherwise. The other thousands 
of people may not be at all harmed by radioactivity. But 
there are 2,800,000,000 people in the world—not just 
2,500. This means that nuclear tests already may have 
caused more than a million people to die of leukemia or 
bone cancer. If tests continue, millions more could die. 


8. There Is a Middle Path. “Clean” atomic bombs 
would be useful for mining and engineering. Some ex- 
perts have suggested that a limited number of nuclear 
tests be permitted each year under the sponsorship of 
the United Nations. Purpose of these tests: to develop 
a “clean” nuclear bomb as quickly as possible. 

The U. N. could set aside a testing area in an isolated 
part of the world. This testing area could be used by 
any and all nations that wanted to test “clean” bombs, 
but not for developing destructive weapons. Fallout 
would thus be reduced to a bare minimum. Nuclear 


~ tests would not be permitted anywhere else. 
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‘HERE are two ways of looking at 

the late years of the nineteenth 
century—the Gay Nineties . . . or the 
Grim Decade. 

On the one hand, it was a period of 
comparative peace. The great tragedy 
of the Civil War was over and past, 
and the horrendous conflict of World 
War I not yet here. But it was also a 
time of great industrial growth; of enor- 
mous strides in science and invention. 
And the cities which made our indus- 
tries possible were also breeding 
grounds for poverty and crime. The 
marvelous advances of the laboratories 
were far beyond the means—or even the 
comprehension—of most Americans. 

In short, we grew too fast. It has 
happened often in history. But the 
problems which rapid growth and ex- 
pansion bring were especially acute in 
the 1890's. The nation’s economy fluc- 
tuated widely. Periods of prosperity 
were followed by sharp drops in em- 
ployment and income. The social se- 
curity programs which cushion our 
economy today were unknown. People 
moving to the cities from rural areas 
or small towns suddenly found them- 
selves in a society where nobody knew 
them, nobody cared about them, and 
the laws of the jungle seemed to pre- 
vail. 


To Live ‘Among the Poor 


The great population centers of New 
York and Chicago were the hardest hit 
by this upheaval in our way of life— 
simply because they were the largest of 
our cities. But Boston and St. Louis 
and every other growing city across the 
nation felt the same surging chaos. That 
this chaos did not grow greater and 
more destructive was in large part due 
to the dedication of such Americans as 
Jane Addams. 

As a child in Illinois, Jane Addams 
was one of the lucky ones. Her father 
was a state senator, a friend of Abe 
Lincoln, and a wealthy man. She was 
the youngest of five children, and grew 


up in comfort. Yet when she was only 
six years old, she told her father that 
she wanted to live among poor folks 
when she grew up. Why? She had seen 
the conditions in a nearby factory town, 
and had been so touched by them that 
she wanted to share her own good 
fortune. 

It worked out just that way for Jane 
Addams. She had an excellent educa- 
tion, and after graduation from Rock- 
ford Seminary she traveled abroad. 
Other tourists reveled in the gay life of 
the European capitals. But Jane 
Addams walked the streets of the cities, 
saw hunger and poverty and human 
misery—and determined to do some- 
thing about them. 


“Most Useful Citizen” 


In 1885, when Miss Addams was a 
young woman of 25, Toynbee Hall was 
opened in London’s East End. This was 
probably the world’s first “settlement 
house.” It was a place where people of 
the poorer neighborhoods could come 
to learn, to receive medical attention, 
and to enjoy social, cultural, and recre- 
ational advantages that their poor 
wages could not give them. While Miss 
Addams was in England, she was for- 
tunate enough to live for a time at 
Toynbee Hall. 

When returned to the United 
States, she found that the social settle- 
ment idea was taking root in this coun- 
try, too—to fill a sore need. In 1889, 
with her friend Ellen Gates Starr, Miss 
Addams founded what was to be the 
most famous settlement house in Amer- 
ica, on the near West Side of Chicago. 
They chose a big old house in a run- 
down tenement neighborhood. People 
called the house “the old Hull house” 
after its builder, Charles Hull. And “Hull 
House” it remained forever after. In an 
area where people of many races and 
nationalities lived, bound together by 
the chafing bond of poverty, Hull 
House was for long years a haven of 
health and happiness. 


she 


The path which Jane Addams chose 
was not a smooth one, It was not easy 
to beg for funds to support her institu- 
tion. It was not easy to badger poli- 
ticians into improving conditions. It 
was not easy to speak out against the 
sweatshops, when their owners could 
think of little else but profits. Once she 
even became a garbage inspector, in 
order to speak authoritatively against 
the filth in the city streets. 

But her life, though a hard one, had 
a purpose, She was no mere dispenser 
of charity, no Lady Bountiful, but a 
dedicated worker. It was her job to 
help the poor to help themselves. She 
believed in the innate goodness of peo- 
ple. She felt -that all most of them 
needed was a fair chance. Teddy Roose- 
velt once called her “America’s most 
useful citizen.” 

Even the fearless TR found that he 
had to come to terms with Jane Addams. 
When he was running for President in 
1912, he needed the support of the 
Progressives. Jane Addams was by this 
time one of the leading pacifists of the 
nation, and at the Progressive conven- 
tion in Chicago, Roosevelt joined in 
censuring “warfare among nations.” 


Nobel Peace Prize 


Miss Addams’ efforts did not avert a 
World War in 1914, but even after that 
terrible conflict she continued her ac- 
tivities in the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. In 
1931 she was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for her efforts to promote world 
peace. 

But it was Miss Addams’ work at 
Hull House that won her immortality. 
She carried on her activities in the set 
tlement house for 46 years. Books and 
magazine articles made her famous 
throughout the world. The settlement 
hduse idea spread to many other cities. 

She died in 1935 after a long and 
purposeful life. Today Jane Addams 
and Hull House are synonymous with 
social service. —LEoNARD Panis 





A quiz on facts, ideas and words in this issue. 


I. RUSSIA 
A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which it occurred. 
_a. Overthrow of the Kerensky gov- 
ernment 
_b. Serfs freed by Alexander II 
__c. Calling of the Duma by Nicho- 
las I 
_d. Consolidation of 
power by Lenin 
B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__a. The population of the Soviet 
Union is about 
1. 25,000,000 
2. 80,000,000 
3. 150,000,000 
4. 200,000,000 
. The size of the Soviet Union is 
about 
1. the area of Texas 
2. the size of Canada 
8. three times the area of the 
, United States 
4. the size of Western Europe 
__c. Part of the northern boundary 
of the Soviet Union is 


Communist 











1. Afghanistan 

2. the Caspian Sea 
3. the Sea of Japan 
4. the Baltic Sea 


. All of the following countries 
became part of the Soviet Union 
at the end of World War II, 
exgept 
1. Estonia 3. Lithuania 
2. Latvia 4. Yugoslavia 

. All of the following countries 
are regarded as Soviet satellites, 
except 
1. Greece 3. Bulgaria 
2. Rumania 4. Hungary 

__f. Most Soviet peasants work on 
state-controlled farms called 
1. soviets 
2. collectives 
8. kulaks 
4. Bolsheviks 

. Soviet industrial output has in- 
creased greatly, but at the ex- 
pense of 
1. heavy machinery 
2. consumer goods 
8. steel 
4. coal and oil 

. The man who has emerged as 
dictator of Russia from the “col- 


Reg Manning in Long Island Star-Journal 
Old Trojan Horse Trick 


lective leadership” established 
after the death of Stalin is 

1. Nikolai Bulganin 

2. Georgi Malenkov 

3. Andrei Gromyko 

4. Nikita Khrushchev 


ll. ATOMIC RADIATION 

__a. Radioactive particles in the air 
following an atomic bomb ex- 
plosion are known as 
l. atomic waste 
2. filters 
3. fallout 
4, uranium 


. Natural background 
comes from 
1. soil and rocks 
2. atomic bomb explosions 
8. hydrogen bomb explosions 
4. nuclear power plants 

. Roentgen is the 
1. inventor of nuclear fission 
2. technical name for fallout 
8. site of a major atomic instal- 

lation 

4. unit for measuring radiation 

. Mental and physical character- 
istics of human beings are 
handed down from one genera- 
tion to another through particles 
called 
1. mutations 
2. strontium 


radiation 


3. genes 
4. plasma 


ill. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 
Study the cartoon. On the line to 

the left of each of the following 

statements, place a “T” if it is true, 
an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if there 
is not sufficient indication in the car- 
toon on which to base a conclusion. 

__a. Afro-Asian nations are deeply 

suspicious of the blanket offer 

of aid from Russia. 

The Russians are taking a 

straightforward approach to as- 

sisting the backward nations of 

Asia and Africa. 

. The U. S. is prepared to in- 
crease substantially its econom- 
ic aid program in order to head 
off Russian propaganda moves 
in Asia and Africa. 

. The cartoonist’s name is Reg 
Manning. 


was 


. Soviet agents are hiding inside 
the horse. 
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Understanding the News 








“Dief’’ by a Landslide 


In the biggest landslide election 
victory in Canada’s history, the Con- 
servative party, led by Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker, walloped 
the Liberals, led by Nobel Peace 
Prize-winner Lester Pearson. 


The Conservatives won 53 per 
cent of the popular vote—to gain a 
clear majority—208 seats—in the law- 
making House of Commons. The 
Liberals won 49 seats. 

In their election sweep, the Con- 

servatives also dealt a crushing blow 
to two minor parties. One of them, 
the Social Credit party, was com- 
pletely eliminated when it failed to 
win a single one of the 19 seats it 
had held in the last Parliament. The 
other party, the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation (Socialist), 
had its strength reduced from 25 to 
eight seats. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker and his Conservatives 
first moved into office last June. In 
that election they narrowly defeated 
the Liberals, who had held the reins 
of government for 22 years. The Con- 
servatives, however, had not won a 
majority of the seats in the House 
of Commons. They had only 113 
seats—compared to 104 for the Lib- 
erals and 48 for the minor parties. As 
a result, the Conservatives knew 
they faced a rough time trying to get 
their legislative program approved 
by Parliament. 

“Dief”’—as Mr. Diefenbaker is often 
called—took a bold step. Canada’s 
election law says that parliamentary 
elections must be held at least once 
every five years. But it also permits 
calling an election at any other time 
that the prime minister wants to do 
so. Mr. Diefenbaker decided to call 
for another election—in the hope of 
increasing Conservative strength in 
Commons. His gamble paid off. 

A favorite story about “Dief” goes 
back to his teen-age days, when his 
family lived in the cold northern 
prairie section of Saskatchewan. 
“Dief,” who had learned to read and 
write at night by the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, read the life story of a 


Canadian prime minister. For days 
he carried this biography with him 
wherever he went. In a serious voice 
he would announce to everyone: 
“Someday I am going to be Canada’s 
prime minister.” 

Many political observers credited 
“Dief's” personal popularity for the 
Conservative victory. His personal 
appeal, in fact, has been compared 
with that of President Eisenhower in 
the U.S. elections of 1952 and 1956. 
“Dief's” friendly manner and hearty 
laugh contrasted to the more re- 
served manner of Lester Pearson, 
who had been foreign minister in the 
last Liberal government and is a for- 
mer president of the U.N. General 
Assembly. However, a number of 
economic issues (such as tax cuts and 
old age benefits) were also credited 
with helping the Conservatives. 

How will the election effect rela- 
tions between Canada and her 
neighbor to the south? U.S. officials 
say they expect no radical change. 





UP photo 
LOOKING SPACEWARD—Out to prove 
that Space Age doesn’t belong only to 
boys is Vivian Donoghue, 16, of Glen 
Head High School, Glen Head, N.Y. Here 
Vivian talks over problem with engineer 
Charles Keller, who teaches special course 
on rockets and satellites at the school. 





Relations between both countries 
should remain as friendly as ever. 

However, there may be some 
changes on the economic level. Dur- 
ing the election campaign, Mr. 
Diefenbaker stressed that he wanted 
to make Canada less dependent eco- 
nomically upon the U.S. and crit- 
icised some U.S. foreign policies. He 
said he wanted to shift more of Can- 
ada’s trade to countries belonging to 
the British Commonwealth. 


ike Vetoes Farm Freeze 


President Eisenhower vetoed a 
bill that would have frozen farm 
“price supports” at 1957 levels for 
the coming year. 

The House of Representatives had 
passed the bill by a vote of 210 to 
172. The Senate vote was 50 to 43. 

In vetoing the bill, the President 
said: “What the farm economy needs 
is a thaw rather than a freeze.” The 
bill, he added, would only “pile up 
more farm products in Government 
warehouses . .. and postpone the day 
when agriculture can be released 
from the strait jacket of controls.” 
PWhat’s Behind It: The farm price 
support program was set up by Con- 
gress during the “Great Depression” 
of the early 1930's. Purpose of the 
program: to steady falling farm 
prices and to control mounting farm 
surpluses. The program built an arti- 
ficial price “floor” under certain basic 
farm products. 

Price supports are determined by 
a formula called parity. This formula 
is based on the difference between 
the prices received by farmers for 
their crops, and the prices they must 
pay for the things they need to pro- 
duce these crops (fertilizer, ma- 
chines, hired hands, etc.). 

The Government figures parity 
against a base period when farm 
prices were in “fair ratio” with farm 
production costs. At present, the 
Government takes 1910-14 as the 
base period. Those were years, the 
Government says, when the farmer 
got an “even break” with the rest of 
the population. 

Suppose that between 1910-14 a 
farmer took 20 bushels of wheat to 
the mill, and sold them for enough 
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money to buy a ton of fertilizer. To- 
day, fertilizer costs more money, But 
wheat also sells for more. Thus, if 
20 bushels of wheat will still bring a 
farmer enough money to buy a ton 
of fertilizer, he is getting parity for 
the wheat. 

Congress usually sets the support 
price at a certain percentage of par- 
ity. During World War II, for ex- 
ample, Congress set price supports 
at 90 per cent of parity. They were 
held rigidly at 90 per cent during 
the post-war years, too. 

How do Federai farm price sup- 
ports work? The major way is this: 
A farmer can go to the local office of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and get a loan equal to what his 
crops are. worth at parity prices. 
Then when it comes time to harvest 
his crops, the farmer has two alterna- 
tives: (1) If crops are selling for more 
than parity on the open market, the 
farmer can sell his crops for what- 
ever he can get. Then he repays the 
Federal loan and keeps the differ- 
ence as added profit. (2) If crops are 
selling for less than parity on the 
open market, the farmer can turn all 
his crops over to the Government. 
He can then consider the loan as re- 
paid in full. 


In 1954, 


with President Eisen- 


AMBASSADOR ON WHEELS—U. S. ambas- 
sador to Denmark Val Peterson has 
scored a hit with bicycle-loving Danes by 
pedalling around Copenhagen rather 
than driving a flashy American car. Peter- 
son was former governor of Nebraska. 


hower's backing, Congress approved 
a new flexible system of price sup- 
ports. This system allows the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to set price 
supports on a “sliding scale” between 
a maximum of 90 per cent and a 
minimum of 75 per cent of parity on 
certain basic commodities. At pres- 
ent, most farm products are sup- 
ported above the 75 per cent of 
parity minimum. Corn price sup- 
ports, for example, are set at 77 per 
cent of parity. 

But farm surpluses have kept 
piling up. Today the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns about $9,000,000,000 
worth of farm products. Storage cost: 
about $1,000,000 a day. P 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson recently asked Congress to 
authorize him to cut farm price sup- 
ports as low as 60 per cent of parity. 
He also announced that he was go- 
ing to lower price supports on dairy 
products from 82 per cent to 75 per 
cent of parity. In reply, Congress 
passed the bill—vetoed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—which would have 
frozen supports at the 1957 level. 

Congress may now attempt to 
override the President's veto. This 
would require a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate and the House. Informed 
observers, however, don't believe 
Congress will be able to muster the 
necessary votes. 


Billboards Yield toScenery 


There will be more scenery and 
fewer billboards along new U.S. 
highways—following action by Con- 
gress to regulate advertising on 
roads built with Federal funds. 


The new action was the first ever 
taken by Congress to restrict bill- 
boards. It was included in a bill, ap- 
proved by both Houses, to provide 
$1,800,000,000 in Federal funds to 
help the states build 41,000 miles of 
new highways. 

States will receive a “bonus” of 
half of one per cent of the cost of 
interstate highways if they restrict 
billboards along these highways—or 
if they conform to Federal billboard 
standards “to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce.” 

What's Behind It: For the past two 
years, Congress has been hotly de- 
bating the pro’s and con’s of bill- 
boards along highways built with 
Federal funds. The outdoor adver- 
tising industry “lobbied” actively 
against a ban. Representatives of 


safety organizations and garden 
clubs lobbied for a ban. (See Forum 
Topic, Oct. 11, 1957 issue.) 

Billboard supporters pointed out 
that billboards are a long-accepted 
part of our nation’s highway system, 
and that they aid safety by preyent- 
ing “highway hypnosis” along long 
stretches of monotonous countryside. 

The fight for a ban was led by Sen- 
ators Richard L. Neuberger (Dem.. 
Ore.) and Thomas H. Kuchel (Rep.., 
Calif.). They contended that motor- 
ists are entitled to an unobstructed 
view of “America the Beautiful.” 

Traffic experts also pointed to a 
recent survey in Minnesota, which 
showed that an increase in fatal traf- 
fic accidents followed an increase in 
the number of billboards along one 
highway in that state. 


Reorganizing Pentagon 


President Eisenhower's proposed 
plan to reorganize the Defense De- 
partment continued to stir up con- 
troversy in Congress. 


The President's proposed reorgan- 
ization plan would: 

(1) Grant the Secretary of Defense 
full authority over defense funds 


after they had been appropriated by 
Congress. He would parcel out the 
funds to the separate services (Army, 
Navy, Air Force). At present, Con- 
gress appropriates defense funds and 
determines how-much money each 
service will receive. 

(2) Reorganize the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
concentrate their efforts on strategy 
and planning. Today the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have two major duties. They 
serve as top advisers to the President 
on strategy. They also serve as chiefs 
of their three respective services (the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force). Under 
the President's reorganization plan, 
orders to the fighting forces in the 
field would come directly from the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(3) Create the position of Defense 
Director of Research and Engineer- 
ing. The holder of this post would 
have complete control over all re- 
search and development in the 
Armed Forces. At present, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force conduct separate 
research and development programs. 
This has sometimes led to duplica- 
tion of effort and inter-service rivalry. 
PWhat’s Behind It: When the U.S. 
was founded, it had a Department 
of War as part of President 





FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Yael Finkelstein, 25, became world’s 
first female cammercial airline pilot, flying for Israeli air 
line. Previously, Yael was the first woman pilot in Israel's 
air force, and won fame as a jet ace. (2) Secretary Denise 
Pitois, 20, was victor in contest to find “Provincial Queen 
Hundreds of girls from all 
competed. (3) Roy Johnson, director of Advance Research 


of Paris.” 


Washington’s Cabinet. Later a De- 
partment of the Navy was added. 
The Army and the Navy watched 
over U.S. defenses for 150 years. 

At the end of World War II, a 
third separate service—the Air Force 
—was created. In 1947, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were merged 
into one Department of Defense. 

From the start, this merger was 
shaky. The powers of the Secretary 
of Defense were never clearly de- 
fined. He often found his orders op- 
posed by the separate services. 
Occasionally, these differences were 
taken to Congress. There they were 
aired in full view of the public and 
the world. Some people began to say 
that our Armed Forces were too busy 
fighting among themselves to pro- 
tect the nation properly. 

Meanwhile, Soviet advances in 
military and scientific might were 
making headlines. The President and 
other top U.S. military men began to 
get worried. Result: the President’s 
plan to unify the U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Air Force under a more power- 
ful Secretary of Defense. 

But many Congressmen oppose 
the President's plan. Some object to 
surrendering Congress’ “power of the 
purse.” Others have served in a par- 
ticular branch of the Armed Forces, 
and have a sentimental attachment 
to the individuality of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Others fear that 
the plan would concentrate too much 
power in the hands of one man~—the 
Secretary of Defense. 

With storm signals flying over 
Congress, informed observers say 
the President will have a tough fight 
on his hands persuading Congress to 
accept his proposed reorganization 
of the Defense Department. 


UP 4 


French provinces 


IN BRIEF 


Bulganin—Back Where He Started. 
Early reports out of Moscow, following 
the resignation of Nikolai Bulganin as 
Soviet premier indicated that Bulganin 
would be named to the lower post of 
deputy premier in the new Soviet cab- 
inet. The reports were wrong—and we 
regret that our news pages went to 
press last week before we could correct 
the story. Later reports stated that the 
new Soviet premier, Nikita Khrushchev, 
booted his former “mouthpiece” much 
further down in the Red _ hierarchy. 
Bulganin’s new job: director of the state 
bank. Ironically, this is the same post 
Bulganin held from 1938 to 1941, when 
he began his climb to power in Russia. 


Mamie Sour on “Sacks.” Mrs. Dwight 
D. (Mamie) Eisenhower has made it 
clear that the current and controversial 
chemise style of dress is not for her. 
Dress designers groaned, but the news 
brought cheers from many males who 
have nicknamed the style sacks, bags, 
nightshirts, messes, and monsters. The 
nation’s First Lady said firmly that she 
had no intention of ordering one of the 
new dresses. The President’s comments 
were not revealed. 


Ike’s Favorite Hymn. A Congrega- 
tional minister, serving as special as- 
sistant to the President in his relations 
with religious and charitable groups, 
reports that Mr. Eisenhower's favorite 
hymn is the old and honored “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.” The words to 
the hymn, which the President has 
chosen for both of his inaugural serv- 
ices, were written 216 years ago by 
Isaac Watts, English clergyman and 
hymn writer. 


Red Words vs. Actions—Again? The 
Soviet Union has come up with a curi- 
ous announcement on the heels of. its 
widely-trumpeted plan to stop nuclear 


Wide World Wide World 


Projects Agency of U. S. Defense Department, received ‘go 
ahead” from President Eisenhower on space project to hit the 
moon (see last week’s news pages). (4) U. of Michigan’s 
Tony Tashnick broke fastest collegiate record in 200-yard 
butterfly race. His time: 2:04:2. (5) Private Elvis Presley 
arrived at Fort Hood, Texas, for eight weeks of basic 
training—shorn of the long sideburns he sported as singer. 


weapons tests (see last week's issue) 
The announcement bars all foreigners 
from traveling in the southern part of 
Russia. The reason, according to some 
Western observers, is simple: While the 
Russians say they will half nuclear ex- 
plosions, they apparently have no in- 
tention of calling a halt to testing other 
weapons. The latest Soviet travel ban 
may be designed to permit secret test- 
ing of long range missiles or the staging 
of large-scale military maneuvers. 


Job Losses Hitting Young First, One 
consequence of the current economic 
recession: young people are losing their 
jobs faster than older workers. A survey 
reveals that business firms faced with 
cutting back help are discharging young 
inexperienced workers—and keeping 
those with the most experience and 
best educational background. Young 
people who quit school a few years ago 
to accept good-paying jobs are now 
finding out that when job competition 
gets tough, school counts. 


None “Finah” Than Dinah. For “dis- 
tinguished achievement” in TV musical 
entertainment, Dinah Shore has been 
awarded this year’s George Foster 
Peabody Award for radio and TV 
(named in honor of the late New York 
banker and philanthropist). Cited for a 
special award was the National Broad- 
casting Company's educational series, 
“Know Your Schools.” 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. In what important way does Can- 
ada’s election law differ from ours? 


“Wed 
NEWS 


2. Price on farm products are 
determined by a formula called —__ 
It- is now set at a “sliding scale” be- 
tween a maximum of - per cent 
and a minimum of per cent 
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Should you | 


bea 
secretary ? 


by 
CLARE H. JENNINGS, CPS 


President, The National 
Secretaries Association (International) 


( As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER ) 


I overheard the comments by accident. 

The high school juniors who passed me in 
the school corridor did not know me or that 
I was on my way to talk with them and their 
classmates, at the request of their career 
counselor, about my profession. 

“This assembly is a waste of time—for me, 
anyway,” said one. “What-can she tell us?” 

“Same here,”’ said the other. “Everybody 
knows that all a secretary does is take dicta- 
tion, type letters and file.” 

“Like so many other young people, you 
haven't the vaguest idea of what a secretary 
is and does,” | said to myself as thoughts of 
the careers of friends flooded to mind. 


b thought of the confidential secretary to 
a midwest Governor who travels widely all 
over her state, an indispensable part of her 
boss’s staff. 

I thought of the secretary to a department 
store executive in the Northwest, and of her 
daily dealings with experts in the exciting, 
competitive world of merchandising and 
fashion. 

I thought of the secretary to the chief engi- 
neer of an oil company in the Southwest who 
is entrusted with running his office while he 
is on field trips, and who has a steno-typist 
assigned to take her dictation. 


I thought of the efficient young mother of 
teenagers, secretary in a big Red Cross chap- 
ter in the South, and of her stimulating con- 
tacts with all elements of her community 
from mayor, newspaper editor and social 
leaders to those in need of Visiting Nurse 
Services. 





Semaine enn 


I thought of secretaries in banks, business 
offices, insurance companies, law firms, 
police departments; in hospitals, weather 
bureaus, travel agencies, steel mills, research 
laboratories, farm cooperatives; in advertis- 
ing offices, TV stations, universities, broker- 
age houses, and in countless other industries 
and professions—each involyed with the 
inner workings of an important enterprise. 
I thought of the thousands of secretaries in 
big offices and small all over the country; of 
the special satisfactions they enjoy as essen- 


tial members of the business team; and of 


how valuable a place secretaries have made 
for themselves in a comparatively short time. 

Only a little more than fifty years ago, the 
young women who mastered a machine just 
coming into wide use and who ventured into 
the then almost entirely male world of busi- 
ness were known as “‘typewriters.”” Perhaps 
that is why many people still have the im- 
pression that a secretary's main task is a 
machine-like turning out of perfect letters 
from nine to five;,and why so many others 
use the title “secretary” to mean anyone 
employed in any stenographic or clerical 
position in an office. 

True, typing and shorthand are two of the 
basic skills of the secretary, but her duties 
cover a much wider field than the work of 


such valuable specialists as the typist, stenog- 
rapher, file clerk and receptionist. The secre- 
tary, as we use the title today, often fills all 
of those positions. In addition, she is an 
assistant who knows many of the confiden- 
tial matters of her office and of her employer's 
business dealings. She uses this knowledge 
to protect him from unnecessary interrup- 
tions, delays and confusions, and to clear 
decks for him in a score of other ways. 

She knows which calls to route to him 
immediately, which to delay until she can 
supply him with needed reference material 
from her files, which she can best deal with 
herself. 

She sits in on conferences when a trusted 
witness is needed. Her manner over the tele- 
phone and to visitors sets the mood of his 
office. She is his daytime hostess rather than 
a réceptionist. 

One secretary may handle a great volume 
of letters. Another does very little typing. 
Under any circumstances, there is little 
machine-like about their work. No machine 
has the tact to soothe the ruffled feelings of 
an important caller, who must cool his heels 
while an equally important one overstays his 
time. No machine has the judgment about 
what information may be released in a boss’s 
absence, nor can it decide which requests must 








be smoothly side-tracked. 

No machine can act as a boss’s memory 
by combined use of intelligence, filed mate- 
rial and a carefully kept appointment book. 

A secretary’s career can have enormous 
personal rewards. Her working hours and 
conditions are pleasant. Her office is certain 
to be comfortable. In a big office, she has 
opportunity to meet many new friends. Her 
work puts her in touch with men and women 
of achievement in many fields. And no field 
of special interest is closed to the young 
woman who chooses secretaryship as a 
career. 


Every young person does not have the 
temperament, talent, time or money to pre- 
pare for a career in one of the arts or pro- 
fessions, but the door is still wide open in all 
such areas—to the secretary. 


I think of countless examples, among 
them: 


Miss A. is not a musician, but she is a keen 
appreciator of music. As secretary to the 
program director of a radio station, she com- 
bines job and major personal interest. 


Mrs. B.’s keenest interest in high school 
was sports. She could not afford college 
training as a physical education teacher and 
did not want to work with the young, any- 
way. She is now secretary to the director of 
an athletic club, where her knowledge of 
sports is of great value to her boss because 
she can talk the languag> of the coaches, 
equipment salesmen and members. 

Miss C.’s chief interest is people and their 
problems. She is absorbed in her work as 
secretary to the personnel director of a man- 
ufacturing plant. 


The training period can be brief 


Not the least of the many advantages of my 
profession is that the ambitious girl can get 
a fast start. 

As in every other profession, the more 
schooling a young person has, the better are 
chances at top spots and for rapid advance- 
ment. However, the girl who needs, or wants, 
to go to work immediately after high school 
can train herself for a seCretary’s responsi- 
bilities while gaining office experience as a 
typist, stenographer or clerk. High school 
will give her the fundamental tools: typing 
and shorthand. With these alone, she can get 
a job as a clerical worker or stenographer. 
If she is ambitious and persistent, she will 
pick up the extra skills from others in her 
office, or through night school or corre- 
spondence courses, and eventually become 
a fine secretary, though this will take some 
years since a secretary must have mature 
judgment as well as special knowledge. 


Private business schools and colleges offer 
many different training programs at varying 
costs. Short courses of two to six months 
usually give the student about the same 
training that a high school course provides, 
though intensive coaching in typing and 
shorthand are of special value in some cases. 
Business colleges with highest ratings require 
as much as two years’ atterdance (one year 
for the student with two years of regular 
college) before granting a diploma, and fees 
can run as high as $800 a year for tuition. 


Young people who have four years of col- 
lege training in the technics of secretarial 
work and in the sciences and liberal arts, 
have a flying start, of course. 

Nothing points more conclusively to the 
fact that secretaryship is now a recognized 
profession than that 209 colleges and uni- 
versities are offering degrees in the field of 
secretarial studies, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education’s last report. At the end 
of 1956, Bachelors Degrees were awarded to 
1,236 women and to 42 men. 


There is a special way by which the secre- 
tary, with or without a diploma or degree, 
can win acknowledged standing in her field. 
By passing the stiff, two-day written exam- 
ination given annually in various parts of the 
United States and Canada by The Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries, she can qualify 
for the valued designation of Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary. This program was estab- 
lished in 1951 under sponsorship of The 
National Secretaries Association. 


Through experience and study, the secre- 
tary must be prepared to answer questions 
in this examination on such subjects as busi- 
ness law governing contracts, sales, insur- 
ance, negotiable instruments, property and 
so on; administration problems concerning 
prices, taxes, labor and governmental regu- 
lations, management controls; accounting 
knowledge concerning payrolls, income tax 
reports, budgets; and the more familiar 
secretarial skills, such as use of duplicating 
machine, buying of supplies and office equip- 
ment, dictation and transcription, and Eng- 
lish usage. 


The financial rewards can be sizable 


As in every other field, salaries vary from 
one part of the country to another. In areas 
where a typist starts at from $150 to $200 a 
month, a girl with secretarial training starts 
at from $200 to $300. It is not easy to break 
through the ceiling of from $4,000 to $6,000 
a year that many thousands of secretaries 
earn, but I know of several who draw 
$10,000. One young woman of 35, who is an 
officer of her company, as well as secretary 
to the president, has an income topping 
$13,000. Admittedly, such a large salary is 
rare—but it is possible. And one of the most 
tempting aspects of my profession is that 
secretaries are in such great demand that 
anyone not satisfied with her progress can 
move readily elsewhere. 


It’s a woman’s career — 
in a man’s world 


In many professions, women are in constant 
competition against men. Thesecretary works 
with men. Ours is one of the very few pro- 
fessions where being a woman is of greatest 
advantage, rather than being a subtle handi- 
cap in reaching the top. 

Some male secretaries make important 
places for themselves but, by and large, ours 
is a woman’s profession. Employers value 
the feminine qualities of tact, intuition, 
imagination and manner that women bring 
to an office. They also know that the ambi- 
tious girl is apt to bend all efforts to reach 
the top as an executive secretary, while an 
ambitious young man is apt to have his eye 
on a transfer to management—though some 
girls use their secretarial jobs as springboards 
to other careers. I know of several who have 
become editors, account executives, heads of 
purchasing departments, branch managers, 
and the like. 


These usually are young women who have 
found that their temperament is not that of 
the career secretary. 


Success calls for special qualities 


The girl who finds her greatest reward in 
being part of a team, rather than a solo star, 
shows the natural talent to work for and 
with others toward a joint goal that is essen- 
tial to success as a secretary. 

Loyalty, judgment, integrity and adapta- 
bility are high on the list of other require- 
ments. 


The girl who makes and keeps many 
friends, and who sticks up for them and for 
her family at all times, shows the loyalty in 
word and deed that a secretary must bring 
to her boss and her company. 


Can you accept sudden changes of plan 
amiably and without flurry? The secretary 
must be able to turn on a dime, occasionally, 
and work efficiently under heavy pressure 
when an emergency challenges her chief. 


Are you accurate? Your boss must be able 
to rely with total confidence on your reports. 
Neatness, good spelling, and promptness in 
completing school papers show the respect 
for detail and the reliability needed by a 
secretary. 


Are you adaptable? The secretary deals 
with all kinds of people. The girl who is liked 
by teachers and neighbors, as well as by 
many fellow students, shows the capacity to 
make her way in a big group—rather than 
stick with a clique—that is needed by the 
secretary. 

Perhaps a prime requisite for success in 
my profession is approaching secretaryship 
as a chosen career—not as a stopgap before 
marriage, or as a stepping stone to other 
positions. 

The girl who does so will gain experience 
in her working years that will serve her well, 
no matter what life brings, because she will 
have learned the secret of greatest happiness 
in all human relations: the more imagina- 
tively, loyally and consistently she works for 
and with another person for his success, the 
more she benefits herself. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career as a Secretary 1s one 
@ continuing series on career opportunities 
fr jours men and women. Each is available 
booklet form and will be sent to you on 
ee You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at 
College."’ Check the booklets you want below, 
and mail the coupon today! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY j FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1958, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. 5-18, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


{| Owning Your 
Own Business 
[| Aeronautical 
Engineering 
« Banking 
| Printing 
[_] Home Economics 
C Mineral Industry 
[ | Pharmacy } Personnel Work 
| The Cost of Four |_| Atomic Scientist 
Years at College [| Librarianship 
[_] Electronic [| Armed Forces 
Engineer [_} Engineering 
s ] Retailing [| Food Retailing 
{_] Farming |_| Medical 
[_} Selling Technologist 
[_} Chemistry [} Traffic Manager 
{_] Dentistry [_] Secretary 


[|] Newspapering 
[} Law 

|_| Medicine 

[_] Accounting 
|] Teaching 

{_] Architecture 
[| Public Service 
_] Nursing 
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f 


My Nome. 





| am a student___parent teacher 
Address 


City State 
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Love Is Kind of Fragile 


Now when Danton’s ear tickled . . . 


VEN a fellow with a broken -heart 

must eat. Sixteen hours after he had 
foresworn food, women, and _ other 
similar pursuits, Danton went down 
to the corner drugstore and devoured 
a crushed pineapple sundae, two pea- 
nut-butter sandwiches, a double choco- 
late malted, and a package of cookies. 

In the drugstore he saw a new girl. 
She was an eyeful sitting down and an 
eyeful when she got up and two eye- 
fuls when she walked. 

He paid his check and left. The Walk 
was heading north, which was within 
180 degrees of the direction he had 
planned to take, anyway. He wished 
her stride had been a little less free. 
He couldn’t overtake her for almost a 
block 

“Hello,” he said. “Going my way?” 

He intended it for a dumb crack. It 
gave them a chance to say, “What do 
you think?” or something equally dev- 
astating. This one didn’t say anything. 
She merely turned her head, waved her 
long lashes at him, and continued de- 
terminedly on course. 

“If you were lost,” Danton ventured, 
“I could tell you where you are. I’ve 
lived here years and years.” 

The Walk didn’t waver. He was be- 
ginning to feel ridiculous, although not 
quite ridiculous enough to give up 

“On the left is the Field residence,” 
he said. “It’s been the Field residence 
ever since Mr. Field bought it. Their 
daughter is precision stuff but the boys 
are greasy. You are now passing a va- 
cant lot. We call our lots vacant until 
someone builds a house on them. Most- 
ly that’s hardly worth waiting for. If I 
were you, I wouldn't stop.” 

She didn’t. She had a neat profile 
and a cute, tip-tilted nose. In spite of 
the brush-off, Danton’s ear tickled. His 
tickled when a romantic 
spell came on. 


ear always 


“I wonder why don’t like 
me,” he mused aloud. “I’ve gotten rid 
of my five-o’clock shadow. I bet—” 


women 


It was strictly a one-sided wager. The 
Walk did an abrupt column left. Dan 
ton, his mouth clutching air, watched 
her disappear into a long, rambling 
He sighed. At least he knew 
last name must be 


house 
who she was. Her 


Flager. The Flagers had rented the 
old Griswold place. This was some 
conso! :tion. Danton needed it. She 
didn’t glance back. 


At dinner that night his mother said, 
“I’m so glad you're feeling better. But 


you don’t look well, Danton, You can’t. 


miss meals and not show it. 





“Perhaps he’s in love again,” sug- 
gested his father. 

“Have you made up with Margaret?” 
his mother asked. 

“Margaret!” Danton snorted. “That 
prune!” 

“Danton,” gasped his mother. 

“Youth moves fast,” commented the 
elder Wentworth. 


“I have a new girl now,” Danton 
announced bluntly. 
“Really?” said Mrs. Wentworth. 


“Who this time?” 

“Miss Flager.” 

“I'm happy it’s a miss,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. “What's her first name?” 

“She was introduced to me as Miss 
F lager.” 

“Oh, then you must ‘be Mr. Went- 
worth,” from his father. 

“You don’t know her first 
said his mother. “Is that it?” 

Danton arose with dignity. “When 
you reach my age,” he said irritably, 
“you don’t generally get forward with 
people you just meet.” 

The next day Danton borrowed his 
father’s white flannels, dug a battered 
tennis racket out of the attic, and went 
for a stroll. The stroll was so leisurely 
that five fellows hooted at him, three of 
them twice each because he had to cir- 
cle one particular block. Eventually his 
patience bore fruit. He practiced vicious 
backhands until she drew abreast. 
Then he said, “Hello some more. We've 
met before, no doubt.” 

The meeting evidently had made 
scant impression. She swept past. 

Danton waited. He sat on a fire hy- 
drant. He sat on the curb. He sat on 
the ground. Forty minutes elapsed be- 
fore The Walk came back. 


Danton switched 


name,” 


immediately tac- 
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tics. “I’m sorry,” he said with humility. 
“T’ve been a goon. But I wanted to meet 
you. My name is Danton—Danton 
Wentworth. Your name is Flager, only 
I don’t know the rest of it.” 

Her cool blue eyes washed over him 
for a delicious instant. Then they were 
on the other side of her receding head. 

Danton hadn’t spoken to Webb Hast- 
ings for several weeks. There had been 
trouble over a girl. He swallowed his 
pride and called on Webb. 


“Hiva,” he said. “Let’s go for a 
Coke.” 
Webb had three—on him—before 


they got down to business. 

“You know the_girl who lives back 
of you?” he inewired casually. 

“Which one?” 

“The oneswho moved into the Gris- 
wold place.” 

“Supposing I did?” 

Danton Jushed. He gripped the 
chair seat so hard a couple of wads of 
gum came off. He maintained, with 
effort, a civil tongue. 

“If you did, maybe I could meet 
her.” 

“Meet her yourself,” said Webb bel 
lingerentlv. “You’re the Tony Curtis of 
Meadville!” 

The provrietor proved an unreason- 
able man. He objected to fist fights near 
his candy case. He threw Danton out. 
At that, Danton didn’t feel too badly. 
Webb had been thrown out first. 

Danton considered other prospective 
sponsors. Most of his crowd were out 
of town for the summer. Finally, after 

(Continued on page 34) 


















































































Add the Kodalite Super M-40 Flash- 
older and you’re ready to shoot day or 
night. Plugs into the camera, auto- 
matically synchronizes with the shutter. 








Save all your fun in pictures with this 
exciting new color-slide camera ! 


New Kodak Pony II Camera features 
zone focusing, drop-in loading 


Good times coming up? Then take along a new 
Kodak Pony II Camera—and save your fun in 
pictures. ’ 

Save it in color slides that you can project 
big-as-life on your home screen—or have made 
into beautiful color prints. You can also take 
handsome black-and-white snapshots to show, 
stow, or swap. 


The new Pony II camera is amazingly simple 
to operate. 


Just set for close-up, group or scene—and 
you’re in focus. Then dial the exposure ring (a 
built-in guide tells how)... and shoot. No foot- 
age to measure. No shutter speeds to guess at. 
No threading when you load it. 


You can own this great new 35mm camera for 
only $26.75, or as little as $2.75 down. See your 
photo dealer soon. 


List price includes Federal Tax and is subject to change 
without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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_ Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


I could have danced all night, 
I could have danced all night, 
And still have begged for more... . 


With a magic evening coming up, 
it looks as if this would make a 
good theme song for the prom. 
Freshman, sophomore, junior or sen- 
ior—it's the biggest event of the 
social year. You don’t have to be a 
wizard to cast a spell of enchant- 
mefit over it, buf a few plans are in 
order to make the evening measure 
up to your most enthusiastic expec- 
tations. 


Q. I'm going to the prom with a 
boy I like a lot. Should I dance all the 


dances with him or should we trade? 
If we sho: le, how can I arrange 
it? 

A. lau mrself entering a ball- 
room. You j.ave on a new formal and 


Andy is as handsome as Tony Perkins 
in his bow tie and white jacket. The 
room looks like a tropical garden at 
night. At the end of the room an or- 
chestra is playing Magic Moments just 
for you. It’s fabulous, except for one 
thing—you and Andy are the only two 
people in the whole room. 

The prom atmosphere is there, but 
the prom spirit isn’t. The most impor- 
tant event of the social season should 
be a sociable one, so don’t try to create 
this desert island situation when you're 
surrounded by all your friends. Of course 
your date should get most of your at- 
tention, but not your undivided-every- 
minute -from-eight-to-midnight atten- 
tion. You'll both enjoy yourselves more 
if you circulate and share the evening 
with friends. 

Easier said than done? It’s not so 
difficult if you handle it tactfully and 
use the power of suggestion. You'll be 
going to the dance with other couples, 
or at least you'll plan to be with other 
people at the prom. While you and 
Nan and Lisa are primping, make your 
suggestion of trading dances to them. 
Later in the evening each of you can 
mention the idea to your dates. Or 
when you are all together during inter- 
mission, why don’t you suggest that 
it would be fun to make the next 
two numbers “double cuts” with people 
you know? 

A game of charades can be played 
by two people, but it’s much more 
fun if you have a crowd. A dance 
is the same way. Try it and see. 


Q. I'm a terrible dancer and Id 
like to ask to our prom a girl who 
loves to dance. | think she’d go with 
me, but I'm afraid she might not have 


a good time. Should I ask her anyway? 35 


A. Look at it this way: Would Rhon- 


da rather be with a good dancer or . 


with a boy whose company she really 
enjoys? If you have a feeling that 
Rhonda wants you to ask her, don't 
let her down. Get hold of your courage, 
get rid of your doubts, and ask her. 

If Rhonda accepts and you're a little 
embarrassed about your two left feet, 
let her in on the secret. Tell her you 
think you’d both have a better time 
if she would take pity on you and give 
you a few private lessons before the 
big night. Dancing isn’t difficult if you 
have the advantage of an interested 
teacher to show you the steps. If you 
don’t want to ask Rhonda to help, how 
about a friend who’s made a name for 
himself on the dance floor? Or call on 
Mom or Dad for help. 

Many people sit out the more com- 
plicated mambo rhythms, so don’t be 
ashamed of yourself if you join them. 
And if you know that Rhonda would 
like to do a tango or a Charleston, why 
don’t you make arrangements with some 
of your more agile friends to ask her to 
dance these numbers? 

Don’t defeat yourself by accepting 
the fact that you’re not a good dancer. 
Try to improve the situation, but mean- 
while don’t pass up an evening that 
promises to be more fun if you and 
Rhonda share it together. 


Q. I would like to know if it is proper 
to ask a boy who lives out of town to a 
prom or a formal. Many of my friends 
have done so. 


A. An out-of-town date? Why not? 
If there’s someone special who would 
make the evening extra special, it’s per- 
fectly proper tc ask him. Just a reminder, 
though. When you have an out-of-town 
guest, you're not only his date, but his 
hostess, too, and you will have to do a 
little more planning than if Jake were 
a member of your own class. 

Once Jake accepts your invitation, 
he'll find a hundred questions popping 
up in his mind. He knows that you'll 
pay for the prom tickets, but he'll won- 
der if he'll have any expenses. Will he 
have to cope with a restaurant bill for 
an after-prom snack? Is it a custom at 
your school to give a girl a corsage? 
Should he wear a dark suit or is a white 












Christian Science Monitor 
“We couldn't go to the dance—Jerry 
spent all his money for my orchid!’’ 


jacket the order of the day? You should 
anticipate these questions and give Jake 
a clear plan of action. 

If Jake is a complete stranger in town, 
introduce him to some of the boys you 
think he’d enjoy talking to. Make plans 
to sit at the dance with other couples 
so he'll get a chance to know people. 
If you keep these pointers in mind, the 
prom should be a smooth sailing (and 
dancing) evening for you boi... 


Q. I was going steady with a girl and 
asked her to go to the prom. Now we've 
broken up. Should I still take her? 


A. A date is a date is a date, until 
it’s broken by (we hope) mutual con- 
sent. If you're up in the air about how 
to proceed with prom plans, better get 
things straightened out with Peggy right 
now. After all, Peggy is probably in the 
same uncertain state that you are, won- 
dering whether to count on you or let 
it be known that she’d welcome a bid 
from someone else. 

Get hold of Peggy by phone or in 
person and put the question of the prom 
on the conference table. Explain that 
you'd still like to take her to the dance 
but that you would understand if she’d 
rather go with someone else. Remem- 
ber, Peggy is the girl who used to be 
pretty special. You wouldn’t intention- 
ally hurt anyone’s feelings, even those 
of a casual acquaintance, so don’t step 
on Peggy's by hinting that you might 
like to trade her in for another date. If 
she says she thinks you might have a 
better time if you each went with some- 
one else, your obligation to Peggy is 
over. But if she still wants to go with 


,you, be a good sport and accept her 


decision gracefully. You had good times 
together in the past and although the 
evening won't be romantic, it can still 


be fun. 
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‘Bananas are here today and gone today!’ (Sent in by Jon 
Harvey, 528 Laurel Road, Ridgewood, N. j. Age 14) 


whan tt el a yi 
on ite ate for pn afternoon of school activities 











“Bananas—good deal in a pe 
peel!’ (Sent in by John Palmqui 
Rt. 1, Box 1, Ferndale, Calif. Age 11.) ~— 





You said it, John! Bananas give you a real 

a —a supply of vitamins and nah aida 
yes 7 Ithy and happy. They're a real, fun kind of food 
oo. Fun to peel, fun to eat—fun to take with you on bike 
rides, cook-outs or picnics in the woods. In fact, where- 

ever you go today after school, you can takabanana, too! 


<r prey nanas are more than a super on 
‘on a good for breakfast and school a pooper — 
all the bananas you want—and remind Mom 

more tomorrow. 























$25 for your Bananagram! 

















“Nature’s candy—sealed and handy!” (Sent in by Michael Lang, 
Rt. 1, Box 338, Bayside, Calif. Age 10.) 


“Handy” is the dandiest word for bananas, Mike! But 
“wholesome” is a good word, too. You see, bananas are 
sweet and satisfying because they're rich in wholesome 
natural fruit sugars. These healthful sugars give you pep 
. .. keep your appetite under control. And they make 
bananas one of the best-tasting, best-for-you snacks you 
can eat. So havabanana whenever you're hungry! 


Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us—and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun. 
It’s easy! 

How long is a “bananagram’’? 
There's a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long. 


Don’t bother to send a picture 
We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 


How many entries can you send? 


As manys as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 

Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


...wholesome— and then some! 











[ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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| Sports 
Yankee Doer Dandy 


ALL PLAYERS don’t rate very high 
in “class.” On the diamond, they 

may be gems of grace and skill. Off 
the .field, they shine like lead pipes. 
That is, most of them. Some—like Gil 
Hodges, Jim Hegan, Stan Musial, and 
Carl Erskine—rate tops in the nice-guy 
league. 

That's why, when | got the chance 
to interview Gil McDougald, | jumped 
at it. Besides being the greatest all- 
around infielder in the business, Gil has 
always been considered one of the 
nicest people ever to wear spikes. So 
shortly after “dating” him up over the 
phone, I was sitting next to him in the 
Yankee dugout. 

Gil is the kind of guy you cotton to 
after a single “pitch.” A kind, soft- 
spoken, intelligent young fellow, he 
gives every question a full, honest an- 
swer. 

Where did you play your high school 
ball? 1 asked first. 

“Commerce High in San Francisco,” 


he replied. “I was a pretty good second 
baseman, but actually | was a better 
basketball player. I was the second 
high scorer on a team that tied for the 
league title. In fact, | wound up with 
a basketball scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco. But I only went 
to college for a year.’ 

The Yankees then grabbed the pug- 
nosed redhead, and Gil made good in 
a hurry. He whacked .340, .344, and 
.336 in his three years in the minor 
leagues, and up he went to the big 
time. In his first. year with the Yan- 
kees (1951), he slapped a highly re- 
spectable .305 and was named rookie 
ofthe year. 

Funny thing about his career is that 
up until he reached the Yankees, he 
had never played anything but second 
base. With the Yankees, he played 
both second and third for five years, 
then second, third and short for the 
past two years. 

Now almost any big league infielder 











Petroleum engineer with a tough 
hair problem. John Doles spends his 
days on an oil rig off Louisiana’s Gulf 
Coast. He’s outdoors a lot, and sun 


and wind punish his hair. 














He licks it with Vitalis. Vitalis gets 
John’s hair in condition for important 
occasions — like taking his wife out 
dancing. His hair never looks messy, 


thanks to greaseless V-7 








New greaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day...and prevent dryness 


If you like your oil in wells and not on your hair, you'll like 
. prevents dryness. Your 
hair never has a greasy look because Vitalis grooms with 
greaseless V-7. Use Vitalis every morning. 


Vitalis. It keeps hair in condition . . 
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can play several positions, but usually 
they can play only one real well. Gil, 
however, is not only a jack of all trades 
but a master of each. He’s now rated 
the top shortstop in baseball. With his 
sure hands, quickness, and fine arm, he 
can do a job for you anywhere. 

Do you mind being shoved around 
from position to position? 

“At first it was a bit annoying. | 
thought it was impossible to do a bang 
up job at any one position when you're 
being moved from one spot to another 
You sort of lose your perspective. For 
example, when you're playing second, 
the ball is usually sliced at you. At 
short and third, the ball usually hooks. 
Then there are the cut-off plays and all 


* the other little things that take time 


to master. 

“But let’s face it: A fellow who can 
play several positions is a big help to 
a team. He gives the manager maneuv 
ering room, enabling him to squeeze 
other players into the lineup. For in- 
stance, when I play second or third, 
Casey (Manager Stengel) can play 
Kubek at short. When I play short, 
Richardson can play second. It all helps 
the club, and I'm for anything that can 
do that.” 

What position do you now prefer? 

“Shortstop is the job I now like best. 
It wasn’t until the middle of last season 
that I really began to feel at home 
there. But now that I have the feel, 
I'd like to stay there for good.” 

Who helped you most up in the big 
leagues? 

“Jerry Coleman and Frank Crosetti 
helped me with my fielding and Bill 
Dickey with my hitting. “The Crow’ 
was a tremendous help. He urged me 
to play shortstop as he played it—to 
charge in and play the ball and not let 
it play you. 

“Remember the funny way I used to 
bat—with my left wrist humped just 
before the pitcher delivered? Well, | 
never thought it was funny. I batted 
that way for my first seven years in 











organized ball. But when I slumped to 
.259 in 1954, Casey ‘suggested’ that I 
change my style. That's when Bill 
Dickey took over. He straightened out 
my wrists, changed my stance ,a bit— 
and my hitting-immediately inyproved. 
I can now hit to right field so that the 
defense can’t set for me.” 

Who are the pitchers you find tough- 
est to hit? 

“Believe me, up in the big leagues 
they're all tough. But the real toughies 
are the fellows who vary their speed— 
who take a little off one pitch and put 
a little on the next. Eddie Lopat, the 
old ‘junk man,’ was a master at that. 
And Bob Turley has become a much 
more effective pitcher since he learned 
to do it. He once simply reared up 
and threw as hard as he could—every 
pitch the same way. Now he mixes ‘em 
up, and he’s real tough to hit.” 

How about Lew Burdette beating 
the Yankees three times in the World 
Series? * 

Gil shook his head. “I'd have bet no 
one could beat us three times in seven 
games. We had him figured. You look 
for his slider and sinker. He’s got a 
good sinker, real good. But every game 
he had us hitting into the dirt. 

“Getting beat at home didn’t bother 
us. Most of our power’s to the left, and 
the park doesn’t help us at home. In 
Milwaukee we figured to be better. But 
that fourth game was the killer. After 
coming back the way we did in the 
ninth and taking the lead in the tenth, 
losing it (on Mathews’ three-run 
homer) was the break of the Series. 
Nothing that happened in the Series, 
even losing the seventh game, made us 
feel so bad. 

“There was no excuse for Burdette 
beating us the third game. He'd only 
had two days’ rest. After facing him 
twice, we knew how he’d pitch to every 
batter, but we couldn’t do a thing with 
him. How are you going to figure a 
Series? 

“But, say, isn’t that Hank Aaron a 
good hitter? He waits until the last 
second. Then he swishes the bat like 
it’s a baton. In his hands, it looks like 
it weighs three ounces. No wonder he 
hits so well to the opposite field.” 

What advice would you give young 
hitters? 

“The best advice I cam offer is to 
watch the ball. Follow it from the time 
the pitcher has it until it goes over the 
plate. Hitting is a natural thing and 
the only way to develop your talent is 
to practice, practice, and practice some 
more.” 

What advice would you give young 
fielders? 

“Lots of practice, of course, and— 
again—keep your eye on the ball until 
it rolls into the glove. Don’t be afraid 
of the ball and bend your knees when 


fielding. Always try to field the ball out 
in front of your legs.” 

What do you do during the off-sea- 
son? 

“What off-season?” Gil grinned. 
“With a wife, five kids, and a new 
house to support, I’m afraid to lay off 
between seasons, I’ve got to think of 
the future. I have two jobs. First is my 
own business, the Yankee Maintenance 
Co., which I’ve built up pretty well the 
past winter. And second is my job with 
the A. S. Beck Shoe Co. 

“I'm chairman of its annual ‘De- 
signer of Tomorrow’ contest, the winner 
of which gets a two-year scholarship to 
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an outstanding fashion school. During 
the last two years, I’ve visited 37 cities 
and interviewed 2,000 teen-agers on 
their shoe fashion likes and dislikes.” 
By this time, Yogi Berra and Hank 
Bauer, Mickey Mantle and the rest of 
the Yankees were coming through the 
dugout on their way to the field. Nearly 
all of them stopped to kid Gili. It was 
obvious what they thought of him. 
We asked Gil to collect some auto 
graphs which we promised a young 
friend of ours (Ellen Pomerantz of 
P. S. 28, New York City). Gil came 
through like, well, McDougald in the 
clutch.—_HreRMAN Masin, Sports Editor 


—_ 
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Now's the time to start dropping Hummer hints 


for that perfect graduation gift 


It’s not too early to start “selling” Mom and Dad on how a 
summer on a Hummer can be profitable in many ways. For 
example, money earned putting your Hummer to work on 
part-time summer jobs can help you make the easy Hummer 
payments yourself after Dad has put you in business with the 
low down payment. And, while school may be over, you'll be 
able to demonstrate to the folks Hummer-habits of responsi- 
bility, self-reliance and safe driving. Dad will also appreciate 
the Hummer zip-along thrift ride — — for about 14¢ per mile. 


FOR MORE HUMMER HINTS, VISIT YOUR DEALER TODAY OR 
MAIL THE HANDY COUPON BELOW! 


* As little os $17 per month 
after minimum down pay- 
ment; includes fire, theft 
and collision insurance; 
local taxes; freight; carry- 
ing charges. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free Hummer literature 
ond kit to help me ‘‘sell'’ my porents. 


PRR ieienecnscnsnpnnamscccnecttassccesnasvaccesocecoeqveqeoveneseesnseoeess ; 


Address. 
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iii“ Tops, aon't miss. 
i Fair 


i" “Good. 
“Save your money 


MAMA HENRY V (Rank. Produced 
and directed by Laurence Olivier.) 


We're fortunate to have this English- 
made film released again. Those who 
didn’t see it the first time can now 
enjoy one of the best examples of 
Shakespeare-into-film. Those who have 
seen the movie will certainly want to 
go back again. 

Henry V starts like a play being 
presented at the Globe Theatre in 1600. 
It soon becomes a brilliant spectacle 
about the English king who was con- 
vinced that his cause was a just one. 
Henry (played by Laurence Olivier) 
‘let loose the dogs of war” and con- 
quered France in the 15th century. 

All viewers will be thrilled by scenes 
contrasting the French and English on 
the night before the Battle of Agincourt 
and by the elaborately staged battle 
itself. 


MAA iAPATHER PANCHALI (Har- 
rison. Directed and written by Satya- 
jit Roy.) 

If you've never seen a film made in 

India, this one (accompanied by Eng- 


lish subtitles) provides a good oppor- 
tunity. 

The movie tells the story of a poor 
Brahmin family living in a small Bengal 
village. The father, a poetic dreamer 
who's not successful at making money, 
is away from home a great deal of the 
time. The mother, a more practical 
soul, works hard to keep her family 
respectable. She’s ashamed when neigh- 
bors accuse her daughter of stealing. 
The girl and her brother are a delight 
to watch—at games, at school, making 
plans for the future, and in their rela- 
tions with their family. 


“CHASE A CROOKED SHADOW 
(Warner Bros. Produced by Dougias 
Fairbanks, Jr. Directed by Michael 
Anderson.) 


Anne Baxter plays the role of an 
heiress who is convalescing in her villa 
on the Costa Brava in Spain. She is 
shocked and angry when a young man 
(Richard Todd) turns up claiming to 
be her brother, who she thought was 
killed in an auto accident. Then she is 
further terrified when the police com- 
missioner (Herbert Lom) and _ her 
uncle (Alexander Knox) agree that 
Todd is her brother. 

Although the plot, which also in- 
volves a diamond fortune, is intriguing, 
the movie is too long and drawn out. 
But the mood is scary enough to keep 
you baffled and tense right through the 
last scene. —Puuir T. Hartunc 


(See Movie Check List on page 35) 
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¢ & Listening 


> Since vacation time is just around the 
corner, many TV shows have a travel 
theme of some kind. Take ABC-TV’s 
new show, Holiday Handbook, for ex- 
ample. This week’s 30-minute TV tour 
begins Friday, April 18, with a look 
at “Belgium, Where Past and Present 
Meet.” 

> “What Makes Music Symphonic?” is 
the question that Leonard Bernstein 
will answer on CBS-TV’s Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert, Saturday, April 19. This 
will be the final show of this excellent 
series. If you haven't seen Mr. Bern- 
stein conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic, better watch him on Saturday. 
That evening, there is High Adventure 
with Lowell Thomas (CBS-TV), with 
a sensational hunt for a man-eating 
tiger. The program was filmed in India, 
way up near the border of mysterious 


Tibet. Still traveling? Then come along 
to Holland via the cameras of the 
DuPont Show of the Month (CBS-TV). 
Donald O'Connor and Shirley Jones are 
featured in a modern version of Victor 
Herbert’s “The Red Mill,” one of the 
composer's finest operettas. 

> Walter Cronkite will be your guide 
on The Twentieth Century, Sunday, 
April 20. The program is titled “Ceiling 
Unlimited”—a full hour report on satel- 
lites, space, and space travel. It’s on 
CBS-TV. Apparently ABC-TV is get- 
ting very travel-conscious, for another 
new show opens on Sunday called Your 
Neighbor the World, with a safari to 
“Monganga,” in the Belgian Congo 

> We're still traveling, this time to 
Washington, D.C., thanks to ABC-TV’s 
new American Odyssey, “Monday, April 
21. Your hostess is a young girl and her 
tour is called “Alice in Washington.” 

> But the final trip comes on this 
Wednesday evening, April 23, when 
Disneyland (ABC-TV) repeats its fa- 
mous show, “Mars and Beyond.” 

So set your odometers at zero, check 
your local papers for times and chan- 
nels, and have a nice TV trip this week. 

—Dicx KLEINER 


After High School, 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. What school teaches how to be- 
come a telephone operator? 
T. B., Detroit, Mich. 


A. Your local telephone company 
will train you while you work. In spite 
of increased mechanization, telephone 
companies need beginning operators 
almost everywhere. 


Q. What foreign language should | 
take if | want to be a doctor? 
B. S., Fargo, N. D 


A. High-school courses in Latin 
would be helpful. Then study French, 
German, or Spanish. Women doctors 
frequently specialize in one branch of 
medicine—often in medicine for women 


and/or children. 


Q. How can | become a recreational 
hostess on a ship? 
C. M., New Braunfels, Tex 


A. Such jobs are held by experienced 
women and men who often have col- 
lege educations and long experience in 
social affairs—games, sports, and party- 
giving. Such experienced people also 
become airline stewardesses and _host- 
esses at hotels and summer resorts. 


Q. I'd like to teach music in a col- 
lege but 1 understand I'd have to take 
geometry to get my degree and I don’t 
believe I'd get through geometry 
Should I find some other career? 

C. S., Lincoln, Nebr 


A. No. Geometry isn’t too difficult. 
You'll be surprised at how sensible it 
is. If you can read music, you can do 
geometry. 


Q. I'd like to be a secretary but 1 am 
also interested in home economics 
Can | combine my two interests? 

B. R., Tucson, Ariz. 


A. Yes. Continue your secretarial 
training and your study of home eco- 
nomics. Get a secretarial job with a 
food-manufacturing firm, such as Gen- 
eral Foods or Campbell’s Soup. 











Q. How can I become a TV an- 


nouncerP 
R. W., Albany, N. Y. 


A. Major in speech. Help the audio- 
visual director of your school. Try to 
get summer jobs working at your local 
radio or TV station, even if the job is 
running errands. Seriously consider 
going to college. (Many colleges get 
students jobs at local radio and TV 
stations. ) 


Q. How can I become a traveling 
companion. I'd prefer an older woman 
for a companion. 


B. K., Reading, Pa. 


A. Take secretarial work, home eco- 
nomics, or nurse's training. Traveling 
companions usually have to work. You 
might be a secretary, a governess, or 
a nurse. Traveling companions fre- 
quently have college degrees and ex- 
perience in knowing how to get along 
well with people. 


Q. I'd like to be a trick rider and 
work in rodeos. 
F. H., Okaton, S. D. 


A. A few girls do ride in circuses 
and in some movies but the field is 
very limited. Major in science and plan 
to work with animals in laboratories 
or special hospitals. Take riding lessons 
and see what happens. 
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A College of Music granting M.B. and M.M. De- 
grees. Versatile program including Humanities 





and Sciences leading to completely rounded 
musical education. 

Our graduates are in d d for Symphony Or- 
chestras, school and college teaching, church music, 
and star in opera, concert, ‘pops’, radio & TV. 
Active Placement Bureau helps you earn while you 
and at graduation too. 


For School Catalog—Write to: 


Dean Chester W. Williams 


New England Conservatory of Music 
290-D Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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\\ These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
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Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians ore 
in great demand every 
Beauty Culture offers you more op 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Les Dept. 4-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y... 
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LEICESTER <:: 


A TWO YEAR COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Majors in: Thorough —y Adminis- 
* Accounting tration prepares for success at 
ea actin man ment levels. Terminal 
~ or college transfer programs. 

Management Vocational guidance. Suburban 
° mer 9 pus near Worcester. Broad 
© Liberal Arts sports program. 
me Paul S$. Swan, Pres., Leicester, Mass. —_ 





X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for 4 
Young Men and Women 
FULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COUKSES 
State licensed, FREE PLACEMENT, Get book 22 
MEDICAL and DENTAL 

MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 
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Became a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN yoniis 
X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 


MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 

Top paying for Franklin Graduates—ene of 
the country's leading Schools of its kind. Free Placements. 
National: eputation for ther ough training. Extensively a4 


ped. Coeducational. 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write tor Catalog 7. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL, OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 S. 22ND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3. FA 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medica! technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory, X-Ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. fac- 
ulty. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes Jan., Apr., 
July, Oct. G.I. Approved. Request 
+ free catalog indicating school grade. 


t Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and prima rades 
° edoer pele Hy cohen aes 
combines 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
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A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
for Girls of College Age 
High school grads: thorough 2-year course 
4 year College grads: concentrated |-year course 
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SHORTHAND's a breeze with the ABC's 


You Already Know 75% of 


THE ABC SHORTHAND 


Seniors—With conditions as they 
are, jobs are going to be hard to 
get this June. Why be just another 
graduate looking for a job—when 
you can pick and choose the job 


you WANT—by qualifying as a speedy, accu- 
rate SPEEDWRITING secretary or stenographer! 
No mixed-up symbols to struggle with. Because 
SPEEDWRITING is based on the simple ABC’s— 
ou start 75% ahead of symbol shorthand students, 
ou can be earning while they’re still learning. 
in Half 
the Time! There are 450 SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand schools. Consult your phone book. If you are 


With SPEEDWRITING you will be read 





Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dept. 3304-88, 55 W. 42 St.,N. ¥.36,N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE Book, | 
“Secretaryship as a Career.” lam ,; 


@ Bemior Ot .ci.....cvceesscasieoss -5 
(High School) 


a senior—don’t wait until you graduate—Be ahead 
of the crowd! Mail Coupon TODAY for FREE 


book which gives fascinating facts about Secre- 


taryship as a Career. 


Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42 S., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


Address 
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Be SMART in ART! 


Only a nickel gets you Weldon Roberts Eraser 
No. 403 ARTEX, finest soft white eraser for no 
end of school and home uses. Developed par- 
ticularly for artists, for practical drawing, char- 
coal highlighting and matchless cleaning ability. 
Broad sides for cleaning, sharp edges for erasing 
small details. 





Or a nickel will get you Weldon Roberts Eraser 
No. 404 GREEN GLOW, soft, green rubber in 
super-handy, “stubby” double-beveled shape, for 
pencil erasures and cleaning. 


‘ 

But only with Weldon Roberts can you be 
sure of obtaining erasers universally known 
by their “World’s Quality Standard” slogan. 
if your stationer cannot supply you, send 
us 5¢ for each eraser you'd like. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER $5, 
365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 


Enclosed find ¢ for eraser(s) as checked ! 
below: 
1) NO. 403 Artex (White) ([) NO. 404 Green | 


Glow (Green) j 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 











Love Is Kind of Fragile 


(Continued from page 26) 


great inner urging, he looked up Jen- 
nie. Forest. She had buck teeth and 
giggled whenever the subject got off 
algebra. 

“Jennie,” he said. 
of liked you.” 

Jennie giggled. 

“The next time we fix up a hay ride 
I'm going to see that you get in on it. 
As a matter of fact there’s one cooking. 
All we really need is another girl. Do 
you know any new ones?” 

Jennie shook her head. 

Danton ignored the setback. “What 
about the one in the Griswold place?” 
“Myreen Flager? She won't go.” 

“Why not?” 

“She doesn’t like you,” giggled Jen- 
nie. “She says you're too callow.” 

“Listen, Jennie,” he said earnestly. 
“I'm not callow. If it were during the 
school term, I could prove I’m not. 
She’d see me in football or basketball 
or student meetings. She'd realize I 
take life seriously.” 

To his relief Jennie didn’t sigue. 
Instead she wrinkled her forehead and 
spoke with profound wisdom. “When 
people get the wrong impressions of 
people, it’s hard to change them. My- 


“I've always kind 
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reen thinks you don’t have any depth. 
You ought to make some grand ges- 
ture. Show her you have sincerity and 
purpose.” 

Danton appreciated Jennie’s brain 
for the first time. Previously he- had 
rather admired her facility in squaring 
and cubing roots, although he hadn't 
seen much sense in it. Now he saw 
what thinking could do. 

Walking home Danton weighed var- 
ious types and styles of grand gestures. 
If he could rescue a baby or even a 
dog from some precarious predicament, 
Myreen would understand him better. 
However, experience had taught him 
that babies and dogs ordinarily don’t 
live dangerously. 

Still brooding, he came opposite 
Fitch’s Floral Shoppe. A sign in the 
window read: “Flowers, the Lover’s 
Language of All Ages.” The message 
inspired him. 

“Dad,” he said at the dinner table, 
“will you advance me money for mow- 
ing the lawn and my other chores? I 
figure it will come to eighteen dollars.” 

“Wait a minute, son. Remember you 
only have to mow twice this month.” 

“What do you want the money for?” 
asked his mother. 

“Oh, I have to buy a gift.” 

“For a girl?” 

“Well, kind of.” 

“I should say not!” said his mother. 
“Besides, it wouldn’t be eighteen dol- 
lars, all told, counting this month.” 

Mr. Wentworth pursed his lips. 
“Come to think of it,” he said, “this 
might be a rainy month.” 

Danton had eleven dollars in the 
bank prior to closing the account. With 
eighteen plus eleven he marched brave- 
ly into Fitch’s, A new girl stood back 
of the counter. She had slanty eyebrows 
and a wide, warm smile. He concen- 
trated on Myreen. 

“Twenty-nine dollars worth of or- 
chids,” he announced. 

The girl stared at him, unbelieving. 
Finally she said, “Golly!” For a small 
word it held a lot of meaning. Danton 
sensed her awe and admiration. 

“Send them to Miss Myreen Flager 
on Dover Street,” he said grimly. 

“Golly,” she repeated with a differ- 
ent connotation. This one was like 
caress. “Twenty-nine dollars.” 

Danton gulped. As cold, impersonal 
money it hadn’t seemed like much; 
translated into fluty tones, it seemed 
like a fortune. He laid a wad of bills 
on the counter. Then he looked at 
the girl. It was like looking at northern 
lights. She seemed to grow dreamy and 
bright-eyed all at the same time. 

“What's your name?” he asked huski- 
ly. 

“Diana,” she said. 

Danton scratched his ear. It was be- 
ginning to tickle. 





Tanned Hide 


Jack Benny tells the story about a 
wealthy dress manufacturer who died 
and left an estate of $10,000,000— 
$5,000,000 to his wife and a million 
apiece to his five children. 

“And to my brother,” the will con- 
cluded, “who has always insisted that 
health is more important than wealth— 
I leave my sun lamp.” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Mistaken Signal 


Most of the U. S. athletes at the Pan- 
American track and field .games in 
Mexico City could speak no Spanish. 
Somehow they managed, through luck 
and gestures, to get by. Then on Sun- 
day, one of the boys got into a taxi to 
go to church, but couldn’t make the 
driver understand what he was trying 
to say. Finally, inspired, he put his 
hands together in an attitude of prayer. 

“Ah-h-h!” exclaimed the driver. “Si, 
senor!” And he rushed the athlete to 


the municipal swimming pool. 
A. M. A. Journal 


Good Housekeeping 


Two society leaders in an African 
cannibal tribe were discussing marital 
troubles. “I don’t know what to make 
of my husband these days,” one said. 

“Don't let that bother you,” the 
second reassured her. “I'll send over my 


new book of recipes.” 
McCall Spirit 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modera 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
= Gnanctel teat — = 
Write today for free compte & kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








Sales Talk 


The young salesman was looking very 
depressed on his second day on the new 
job. 

“Come, come!” said the sales man- 
ager. “Don’t look so down-in-the-mouth. 
It’s difficult at first, but you'll soon get 
onto it. With a little experience you'll 
get along all right.” 

“It. isn't that,” said the man. “When 
I got home last night, I practiced my 
sales talk on my wife, and now I've got 


to buy-her a vacuum cleaner!” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Bargain Tactics 


The tall, dignified man joined the 
crowd of women in front of a bargain 
counter, in an attempt to get a very 
special pair of stockings for his wife. 
He inched his way patiently, but was 
buffeted here and there by the women 
and made no progress. 

Suddenly he lowered his head, 
stretched out his arms, and barged 
through the crowd. 

“Can't you act like a gentleman?” 
inquired a cold feminine voice at his 
elbow. 

“I've been acting like a gentleman 
for the past hour,” he replied, still 
charging forward. “From now on, I'm 
going to act like a lady.” 


American Eagle 


Lights Out 


A draftee was awakened by his pla- 
toon sergeant after the rookie’s first 
night in an Army barracks. 

“It’s four-thirty!” bellowed the ser- 
geant. 

“Four-thirty!” gasped the rookie. 
“Man, you'd better go to bed. We've 
got a big day tomorrow!” 


The Kablegram 


Ain't It the Truth 


Jones: “How do you spend your 
income?” 

Johnson: “About 30 per cent for 
shelter, 30 per cent for clothing, 40 per 
cent for food, and 20 per cent for 
amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 
per cent!” 


Johnson: “Don’t I know it!” 


Los Angeles Schoo! Journal 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mii iTops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doeu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


“1 Accuse (D); Merry Andrew (M); 
Sing Boy Sing (M); The Admirable Crich- 
ton (C); The Enemy Below (D); Old 
Yeller (D). 

Cowboy (W); Seven Hills of Rome 
(M); Paths of Glory (D); The Quiet 
Américan (D). 

The Safecracker (D); The Girl Most 
Likely (M); Raintree County (D). 
Bonjour Tristesse (D); Going Steady (D). 
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LAST CALL! 
to WIN up to 


‘200 


M Vote for your favorite 
Hamilton watch. 


M 33 Valuable Prizes 


M See complete details and 
official entry blank in 
the March 7th issue of 
this magazine. 


CONTEST CLOSES 
APRIL 30th 


HAMILTON 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





NEW!..ELVIS’ GOLDEN 
RECORDS ALBUM 


14 of Elvis’ biggest hits, in one fantastic 
Long Play album. 


Jaca Verse ef 


Elvis' Golden Records 


FREE...FABULOUS 8”x 10” 
PHOTO FOLIO OF ELVIS—WITH 
12 DIFFERENT POSES! 


12 terrific photos of Elvis are yours free 
..-simply send 25¢ to cover mailing costs! 
Clip this coupon now! 


r RCA VICTOR, BOX 14, ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


Elvis Presley photo follo(s). 
Enclosed is 25¢ for each folio to cover mailing costs. 


Please send me 





Address, 





City. Zone. State. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


It is important to use a shampoo made for your own individual 
hair condition. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck 
Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck’ Shampoo is for oily 
hair. A Third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select 
the Breck Shampoo for your particular hair condition. <A 
Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, lustrous and beautiful. 


21% ounces 39¢ The Three Breck Shampoos ‘are available wherever cosmetics are sold. 


JOUN H BRECK INC. ° MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘ SAWN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES . OTTAWA CANADA 
Copyright 1958 by John H. Breck Inc 








One Solution to the Problem of Difficult Schools: 


Teachers Should Be Rotated! 


By DAVID E. WEINGAST 


ANY BIG-CITY school systems to- 

day are grappling with the prob- 
lem of providing good teachers for 
schools in areas beset by violence and 
delinquency. Because of the inability 
of superintendents to staff so-called 
“difficult” schools with competent, 
stable teachers, proposals are made to 
rotate such teachers from more favored 
schools to the problem schools. 

When good teachers shun the diffi- 
cult schools, these buildings are doomed 
to remain focal points of trouble. 
Pupil achievement in these schools is 
often lower than pupil potential. More 
serious, in some areas, are free-running 
groups of young ruffians who terrorize 
teachers and fellow pupils alike. These 
are the schools where staff members 
hope to get through each day in one 
piece while they await a coveted trans- 
fer to a better school. Most teachers 
move out as fast as possible. 

The difficult schools are usually lo- 
cated in the sections of the 
city where minority groups and foreign- 
speaking groups are housed. A high 
percentage of their children come from 
broken homes and bring to school a 
host of unwelcome problems: malnu- 
trition, emotional disturbance, inability 
to concentrate on sedentary tasks, lack 
of respect for authority, low aspira- 
tion, unconcern for the long-range ad- 
vantages of education, bad language, 
sexual misbehavior, and aggressive use 
of fists or weapons. Many of these 
children are likely to'be smelly, untidy, 
and hungry, even though family in- 
come may be surprisingly high in 
some cases. But every teacher knows 
that a child’s well-being depends on 
wholesome family relationships; that 
where these are impaired or missing, 
the child may suffer all sorts of dis- 
orientation. 


Skilled Teachers Needed 
These children need skilled teachers 
if school make sense to them. 
They need teachers who are under- 


poorer 


is to 


Dr. David E. Weingast is principal 
of Central Evening H. S., Newark, 
N. J. He was formerly principal of the 
city’s Robert Treat Junior H. S. In this 
controversial article, Dr. Weingast of- 
fers one suggestion for meeting the 
problem of difficult schools. Scholastic 
Teacher invites its readers to comment 
on the proposal or submit suggestions 
of their own. Write Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


standing but firm, and who aren't easily 
shocked. These teachers must have 
command of subject matter, of course. 
But their primary interest must be in 
people, not in subject matter. There 
is no place in the difficult schools 
for the professor who lectures while 
his pupils sleep, throw spitballs, or 
maim each other. This is not exaggera- 
tion. One such teacher recently had 
to be told that a pane of glass in his 
room was shattered during his presen- 
tation. He had expounded his theory 
unmoved by pupil contempt and com- 
motion! 

Because most teachers try to avoid 
these schools, a large part of the staff 
is often made up of substitutes. Many 
of these, fortunately, are able, con- 
scientious teachers, who may be suc- 
cessful with youngsters. But other sub- 
stitutes are pathetically inadequate. 
They may lack cultural background, 
subject matter competence, and the 
basic ability to communicate with 
young people. Schools heavily weighted 
with such substitutes violate the prin- 
ciple of equal educational opportunity. 
So the first step toward solution is the 
provision’ of an adequate number of 
regular teachers for all schools. 

The difficult schools are usually 
plagued by low staff morale. The con- 
tinuous turnover in personnel, the 
numerous teachers who are marking 
time for a transfer, and the high per- 
centage of substitutes can bring no 
other result. The good teachers on the 
staff are submerged by conditions that 
rob them of their true potential. 

This contrasts with schools in favored 
areas where teachers are happy to 
serve. The staffs of these desirable 
schools tend to resist change. Each old- 
timer is likely to carve out a little 
imperium for himself and manage to 
win favored subjects, rooms, and sched- 
ules. He may sympathize with col- 
leagues assigned to difficult schools but 
to him the problem is remote. The 
thought of being assigned to such a 
difficult school is hard to contemplate. 


Needed: Multi-Pronged Attack 


So long as this attitude is permitted 
to stand unchallenged and unchanged, 
the problem schools must remain an 
educational blight. Their distinguish- 
ing characteristics will be an inexcus- 
ably low learning level, a high per- 
centage of dropouts, and periodic out- 
breaks of violence. 

The cure will not be won simply by 
forcing good teachers into bad schools 


Wide World 
Difficult schools are the result of diffi- 
cult neighborhoods. This particular pic- 
ture shows a slum area of Manhattan’s 
Harlem. It could just as easily be a 
poor neighborhood in Chicago, Atlan- 
ta, San Francisco, or Washington, D. C. 


against their will. It’s bigger than that. 
The solution lies in a multi-pronged 
attack that enlists the joint strength of 
boards of education, superintendents, 
principals, and staff. What changes are 
indicated? 

For one thing difficult schools need 
gifted leadership. The principal of 
such a school must be more than amply 
endowed with intelligence, strength, 
diplomacy, and a love for children. He 
must work with his colleagues rather 
than merely preside over his school. 
He needs good assistants. Only a prin- 
cipal who is in physical touch with his 
pupils, his staff, and his plant can 
make his influence felt in such a school. 

The board of education must sup- 
port a liberalized policy that permits 
classes of reasonable size and supplies 
ample guidance, welfare, and social 
services. Principal and teachers must 
be free to tailor the instructional pro- 
gram to the capacity of children who 
may be incapable of profiting by con- 
ventional academic techniques. Book 
learning must be wedded to arts and 
crafts, to dramatic expression, to audio 
visual materials, to music and art and 
varied manipulative experiences that 
vivify and enrich ideas. Concepts must 
be acquired in large, meaningful 
wholes that cut various 
plines. Lock-step learning of separate 
subjects is an extremely dubious ap- 
proach in such a school. Teaching by 
the textbook—so many pages a night— 
is foredoomed to failure. (Turn page) 


across disci- 
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LAND OF LINCOLN 


Your Illinois trip will be interesting and de- 
lightful at any season of the year. 73 state 
parks and memorials welcome visitors while 
Chicago's hundreds of attractions include 
major league baseball. Springfield's State 
Fair, August 8 through 17 is the world’s 
greatest agricultural exposition. 


“A house divided 
against itself 
cannot stand.” 


From the famous 
speech launching 
Lincoln's campaign 
against Douglas for 
the U.S. Senate, Cen- 
tennial ceremonies 
June 16th at Spring- 
field in the building 
where the speech was 
delivered, 





GOVERNOR WILLIAM G. STRATTON INVITES YOU! 


Enclose this ad with your name and address and 
mail to Illinois Departmental Information Service, Room 
406 State Capitol, Springfield, Illinois, for your copy of 
the Illinois 1958 Calendar of Special Events 
and Highways to History in Illinois. 

















University of Washington 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 23—August 22 
First term: June 23—July 23 
Second term: July 24—August 22 


Total fees: $85.00, full quarter (full time) 
$60.00, full quarter (part time) 
$62.50, either term alone (full time) 
$35.00, either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic creas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lectures, 
—- programs, Henry Gallery, The Pastas, Showboat and Penthouse 
eaters. 


The College ot Education offers complete curricula for teachers, adminis- 
trators, and advanced wee candidates, as well as many conferences, 
workshops, and insti ial offering, first term: Course and Workshop 
in Teaching the Gifted Child. The Department of R Languages and 
Literature features the French and Spanish Living-Language Groups. 








Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 























No Room for the Sick 

The sick children—the severely mal- 
adjusted, the knife wielders, muggers, 
and violent ones—must be processed out 
of this school. They should be the re- 
sponsibility of other community agen- 
cies, not the public schools. A dozen 
such pupils scattered through a school 
population of a thousand can promote 
a continuous uproar. Our schools can- 


| not be centers of learning and simul- 


taneously provide sick children with 


| the deep therapy they need. The 


schools should not be asked to serve 
both purposes. 
A good teacher assigned to such a 


| reorganized school would find it pos- 
sible to teach with satisfaction. He 


would soon discover that kids are kids, 
wherever they live. They have the 
same basic needs and the same capacity 
to kindle the exhilaration that is the 


unique reward of every master teacher. 


Matter of Discipline 


All children know that some teachers 
can be pushed around. The youngsters 
also know that other teachers don’t 
tolerate rudeness or rough-housing. 
Every experienced administrator has 
observed youngsters who are orderly 
and industrious in one class but wildly 
unrestrained in others. The difference 
is mainly attributable to the teacher’s 
own personality: his sensitivity to 
youth’s problems, his ability to set up 
realistic, intelligible goals. The most 
bumptious youngsters subside when 


| they're doing things that relate to their 


lives, and that stimulate a sense of 


| achievement 


The difficult schools, properly re- 
organized, can be safe, orderly and 
purposeful. Administrators and teach- 
ers, working together, can create an 
atmosphere favorable both for teach- 


| ing and learning. Faculty life in such 
| a school can be intellectually and so- 
| cially satisfying 


No plan of reorganization can pos- 
sibly work without an able corps of 


| teachers. A job of teacher education 


must precede the assignment of good 
teachers to difficult schools. Such as- 
signments should be for no more than - 
a minimal period, possibly three to five 
years. Administrators should discuss 
this carefully and persuasively with 
their teachers in an atmosphere of 
voluntary choice. 

If such a plan is carried through in 
its major aspects, these schools will 
cease to be “Siberia.” The teachers in 
these schools will no longer feel them- 


| selves condemned to penal servitude 
| but will find instead that these schools 


offer a vibrant and creative career. 
Such a plan would expose the boys and 
girls in problem areas to the best 
teachers. In our democracy this is not 


| their privilege but their right. 





Travel Abroad This Summer. . . In CANADA! 


HE THRILL of foreign travel—minus 

passport and currency worries—is as 
close as our nearest neighbor, Canada. 
Here are some of the colorful events 
planned for summer visitors: 

Ontario: Old Vic's counterpart, the 
Stratford Shakespeare Festival, is pre- 
senting “Much Ado About Nothing,” 


part I of “Henry IV,” and “The Win- 


ter’s Tale,” from June 23 to Sept. 13. 

The Festival program also includes: 
opera, orchestral and jazz concerts 
(July 14-August 16); Montreal’s Le 
Theatre du Nouveau Monde in “Le 
Malade Imaginaire” by Moliere (Au- 
gust 18-30). Write: Publicity Depart- 
ment, 109 Erie St., Stratford, Ontario. 


Quebec: The shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, called America’s Lourdes, 
celebrates its tercentennial from May 4 
to October 12. A pilgrimage for inter- 
national peace and solemn commemora- 
tion of the Saint’s feast day, July 26, 
will highlight the celebrations. 

Quebec City will mark its 350th an- 
niversary with parades, fireworks, open 
air concerts, and costume balls, street 


British Columbia: Vancouver's first 
International Festival, modeled after 
the famous Edinburgh Festival, will 
open on July 19. The program features 
orchestral concerts; Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni’; “The World of the Wonderful 
Dark,” a new play with music by Lister 
Sinclair; dance and mime by Marcel 
Marceau; a showing of works by Dutch 
artists of the 16th to 20th century; 
and a series of jazz concerts. The 
Festival Society, Rooms 7 and 8, Hotel 
Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C., will 
supply details on request. 


Nova Scotia: The Scottish settlers 
attracted by the glens and lochs of 
Cape Breton brought with them their 
soft Gaelic tongue, wailing bagpipes 
and Highland dances. Visitors to St. 
Ann’s on the Cape August 5-10 will 
see dancing, piping and hurling con- 
tests when the clans gather for their 
annual Gaelic Mod. Write Bureau of 
Information, Provincial Building, Hali- 
fax. 


Canadian Cruises—No medieval cas- 
tles line Canada’s waterways. But over- 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


It’s the Gaelic Mod at 
Nova Scotia. 


Scotland? No. 
St. Ann’s, Cape Breton, 


rolling farms and picturesque villages 
of the St. Lawrence, or the Northwest's 
snow-capped mountains and colorful 
fishing ports. 

Addresses for cruise information: St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers: Can- 
ada Steamship Lines, 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York (3-8 days, $75-$200). Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Gaspe Coast and 
North Shore: Clarke Steamship Co., 
Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal (5% 
16 days, $120-$275). The Northwest 
and Alaska; Union Steamships, Ltd., 
Union Pier, Foot of Carral St., Van- 
couver 4, B. C. (2-6-day freighter 
cruises, $50-$150; 10-day Alaska and 


Yukon cruise tour, $255 up). 
—Betty CONNOLLY 


the-rail vistas could be the Saguenay’s 


dances, and sports competitions from 
wild headlands and steep canyon walls, 


June 21 to July 5. 





Music is probably the area where the tape recorder is most use- 
ful. Here are just a few typical examples. 

@ One school is building a library of songs used in Presidential 
campaigns. Some are taped from discs, radio and _ television. 
For older songs, the music class produces a “live” version. 

@ Music supervisors often want to tape songs for the use of 
inexperienced teachers unsure of their own singing ability. This 
releases the newcomers from the burden of a personal demonstra- 
tion. 


tape 
recording 
helps you 
teach 


@ Taping can aid in demonstrating various types of voice timbre, 
how breathing can effect the tones, the difference between hitting 
the notes true and sliding to them—all these are more effective 
when the class is not distracted by the facial expressions neces- 
sary to produce them. 

@ One member of a duet records his part solo. Then the other 
plays his part to a playback of the recording. This trains each 
member to play his part without relying on unconscious cues given 
by the other. A musician can also accompany “himself” using a 
tape recorder this way. 

@ Many times discs are too fast for proper instruction in folk, 
square, or tap dancing. Piano music can be recorded on tape to 
go as slowly as you wish. 


The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than 
the quality of the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical 
requirements for fidelity of reproduction and consistent quality 
are easily met by any of the eight types of Audiotape. This com- 
plete line of professional quality recording tape offers the right 
recording time and the right tape cost for any application. But, 
regardless of type, there’s only one Audiotape quality—the finest 
that can be produced. For information on what type of tape is 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, H.Y. 








Reading this may introduce you to 


a new low-cost luxury way to travel 
between Chicago-Los Angeles 





At 7:15 on a bright 
sunny morning the 
summer before last, 
Santa Fe’s luxuri- 
ous new El Capitan 
eased into the Los 
Angeles Union 
Station at the end 
of its maiden run. 


The passengers who stepped 
off El Capitan that morning were 
the first to ride a two-story train. 
Santa Fe calls it the “hi-level”’ 
train because every seat is at 
dome-level height. The hi-level 
ride is not only smoother 
and quieter, but also provides a 
sweeping view of the colorful 
Indian country. 


There’s something else people 
like about El Capitan—the fare. 
Only $66.12 (plus tax) one way, 
Chicago-Los Angeles; and only 
$109.40 (plus tax) round trip. 


As low as the fare is, El Capitan 
is probably the most luxurious 
coach train ever to take to the 
rails. Every seat is reserved and 
stretches out to the mood of the 
passenger at the push of a but- 
ton. There’s a spacious dome 
lounge, a cozy lower-level coffee 
shop, even a Courier Nurse to 
help with the children. 


Meals are a highlight on El 
Capitan. They’re prepared by 
the world-famous Fred Harvey 
chefs and impeccably served to 
a background of soft music in 
the hi-level diner. 

Riding El Capitan is a lot of 
fun. As one passenger recently 
said, ‘‘Part of the fun is the 
money you save.” 

El Capitan leaves Chicago and 
Los Angeles daily. For reserva- 
tions, just get in touch with any 
Santa Fe or travel agent’s office. 


El Capi 





we Vacation plan just for Yow! 
re make your vacation dreams come 
true in the beautiful Berkshires! Variety 
of quaint inns and hotels where Yankee 
hospitality and New England cuisine 
bound! A dations to suit every 
taste and budget. For complete informa- 
tion and FREE COLOR BOOKLET, 


write: BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 


50 South St., Pittsfield 35, Mass. 








Schools Need and Want 
“Mark-Time” Teacher’s Timers 


Versatile ‘“‘Mark-Time” Teacher’s Timing 
Devices are destined to serve in a greater 
variety of duties as modern teaching prac- 
tices call for more extended use of cycle 
timing. For full free information write 


M. H. RHODES, INC. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 








As you take your “Triple 
Trip’ through the lovely 
Maritimes this summer, _ 


spects the best of all awaits 

you ‘‘at the top”’ 

P.E.I. is the top center of & 

the Maritime Provinces. Eas- : 

ily, inexpensively accessible. % 

Going there, or returning. you + 
also visit New Brunswick and 3 
Nova Scotia, thus seeing three 3% 
wonderful provinces in one 
holiday. 

For booklet, write: A. A. 

Nicholson, Dir. Travel Bureau, 
Box 8T, Charlottetown. P.E.I. 


time where t 
the best return. =e 





Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


fact-filled, illustrated ppodianes oft how 

fo Poblic Bite! and vometien. 
’ pu 

Free editorial appraisal. rite Dept. sT4 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





At Our 
Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








All of us a. times wonder just what 

ycuth today is thinking and doing. But 
fo. the classroom magazine publisher, 
wondering is not enough. Here at Scho- 
lastic, we have always considered it our 
responsibility to know. 
" During the past fifteen years, Scho- 
lastic’s Institute of Student Opinion has 
conducted more than two dozen sur- 
veys on the opinions and attitudes of 
American secondary school students. 
Subjects have ranged all the way from 
preferences in presidential candidates 
to time spent on homework. 

Four months ago we decided to 
g ther information on one of the sub- 
jects closest to the student’s heart—his 
career. Conducting an ISO poll is as 
much a job for statisticians and other 
polling experts as for writers and edi- 
tors. Accordingly, we have retained the 
services of Dr. Harry Deane Wolfe, one 
of the nation’s leading experts in public 
opinion research, for scientific advice 
on planning and conducting our ISO 
surveys. We supplied him with data on 
the 30,000 junior and senior high 
schools in the U.S.—their names, loca- 
tions, sizes and types—as well as figures 
showing the total numbers of students 
in each grade. 

To this information our consultant 
added his knowledge and experience 
in selecting probability samples of the 
U. S. population. Our collaboration has 
resulted in a scientific sample of typical 
secondary schools in every kind of 
community in the nation. Schools in 
every state are included; a total of ap- 
proximately 30,000 students are being 
asked this month to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. 

For the final editing of the ISO 
questionnaire itself, our consultant ad- 
vised us to go to the greatest expert of 
all—the student himself. We therefore 
pre-tested drafts of the ballot with 
scores of students, who suggested many 
helpful revisions. 

Now the schools have been selected: 
the ballots have been mailed; the tabu- 
lating machines have been set up. Will 
Mary become a secretary or a nurse? 
Will Johnny study law or stay on the 
farm? Will either become a teacher? 

Answers to these and other questions 
on the ISO questionnaire will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue. And at 
least three additional surveys are 
planned for the school year 1958-59. 
We hope you'll find the results both 
interesting and useful. 

—Tue Eprrors 
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Continued from page 5-T 


the general diploma require that a stu- 
dent earn a C-plus. The academic 
(college preparatory), arts and voca- 
tional programs will require courses be- 
yond the general diploma minimums, 
including two years of math. 


>The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch last 
month devoted six pages of its magazine 
section to the story of Mary Harbage 
and the launching of the newest mem- 
ber of the Scholastic Magazines family: 
Explorer. 


>A “tremendous increase in Federal as- 
sistance” is needed to help meet cur- 
rent demands on education, Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan told 
8,000 participants at the Cleveland re- 
gional meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. “Of the 
mzny characteristics of the American 
people,” Williams said, “one—the desire 
to be educated, to be literate, to be a 
fuller man or woman—stands high on 


_ 
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my list.” Today’s demands on educa- 
tion, he continued, are “much too stag- 
gering” to be met through present local 
resources. A far greater share of the 
school bill, he said, “must now be borne 
by Federal! tax revenues.” 


Colorado legislature has been urged 
to set up an elite high school for su- 
perior students from all parts of the 
state. Proponent of the plan is Univ. of 
Colorado scientist Walter Orr Roberts, 
who says that the school should be a 
model institution for the 5 to 8 per cent 
of the state’s students who can pass a 
stiff entrance examination. 


American educators, who since Sput- 
nik have been worried that national 
emphasis on science would lead to a 
neglect of the humanities, received 
some heartening reassurance last month 
from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Participants at 
a “parliament of science” agreed that: 
“Science represents only one part of in- 
tellectual endeavor. ... Efforts to ad- 
vance science at the expense of other 
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would harm all 
and the society 


fields of learning 
fields of learning 
they serve.” 


Don’‘t Miss... 


How Katherine Got to Vassar, by 
Henry Lee, and Why Vassar?, by Fred 
M. Hechinger, in the April “Woman's 
Day.” A provocative pro-and-con on 
current college admission policies. Lee 
is furjous because his daughter had to 
go thfough a tortuous waiting period 
before final acceptance to a college of 
her choice. But, Hechinger asks, why 
must parents choose prestige schools? 

May We Remember, by Allan E. 
Sloane. This two-act play about Amer- 
ican education in the post-Sputnik age 
is worth presenting before PTA groups. 
Debunks plenty of the Red-ucation 
myths. First presented at this year’s 
Philadelphia meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, play is 
available for $1.00 per copy. Write 
DESP, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


he LLM 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner. 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian; you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


Conadion Pacific 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
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New Materials 











YOU: TODAY AND TOMORROW, 
by Martin R. Katz—Experimental 
booklet aimed at helping 8th and 9th 
graders make better-informed decisions 
about future educational and vocational 
plans. (See story, “Operation Guid- 
ance” in Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 21, p. 
5-T). Helps student measure his abili- 
ties and interests. Explains education 
needed for various occupations. Exam- 
ination copies—teacher edition $1.25, 
student edition $1. Write Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Prince- 
ton, N. J. Remittance should accompany 
order. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN 
1957—28-page booklet giving highlights 
from entries in letter-writing contest 
conducted by the American Traditions 
Project of The Fund for the Republic. 
Incidents related deal with civil liber- 
ties issues in various communities. Free 
from. the Fund’s American Traditions 
Project, Box 48462-SCE, Los Angeles 
48, Calif. 


CHILDREN’S RECORD REVIEWS 
—A-V librarians might be interested in 
this reviewing service at $10 a year. 
Current children’s records reviewed 
with emphasis on content, quality, pos- 
sible age range and suggested use. Pre- 
views are mimeographed, issued five 
times a year. Subscription price includes 
loose leaf folder and index. Write Chil- 
dren’s Record Reviews, Box 192, Wood- 
mere, N. Y. 


A PLAN FOR LIVING—23-page re- 
print of an address by Oscar G. Mayer 
at Beloit College. His three-point code 
includes “life-long personal develop- 
ment, generous consideration for others, 
and due service to society.” An inspira- 
tional message to young people which 
could be useful in guidance work. Free 
on request by teachers or counselors. 
Write Oscar Mayer Foundation, 1241 
Sedgwick St., Chicago, Il. 


MIRACLE SOUND PROJECTOR-— 
Marcellus Mfg. Co., Belvidere, IIl., is 
marketing a 16mm sound projector, the 
Miracle, which features a mechanism 
to advance film at the rate of 1/150 of 
a second, Prevention of film damage, 30 
per cent increase in illumination, and 
silent operation are other advantages. 
Complete details can be obtained by 
writing the manufacturer. 


YOUR CHILD'S EMOTIONAL 
HEALTH—by Anna W. M. Wolf. 
Brand new Public Affairs Pamphlet 
shows how to provide emotional secur- 





ity for children. Aimed at parents, 28- 
page booklet offers guidance tips to 
teachers as well. Write Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N.Y.C. (25 
cents). 


Books 


ART FOR EVERYONE, by Hal 
Cooper. (Watson-Guptill Publications, 
New York, 1957, 128 pp., $4.92) 

“.. . I started to draw on wrapping 
paper inveigled from an understanding 
butcher,” Hal Cooper tells us in his new 
book, Art for Everyone. From this hum- 
ble beginning, he advanced through 
formal training and years of study to 
success as an advertising artist, teacher, 
and cartoonist. 

It is to the beginner—whether he has 
expensive supplies or just wrapping 
paper—that Mr. Cooper directs his 
book. 

“You don’t have to have talent to 
draw,” he assures us at the outset and 
then telescopes what might be a four- 
year course into 10 chapters. The funda- 
mentals, amply illustrated, are here. 
He covers basic drawing—perspective, 
light, and shade, nature and figure draw- 
ing, the artist’s tools, various media, 
lettering and cartooning. The hobbyist 
will find succinct explanations of basic 
terms like vanishing point, cast shadow, 
and dry brush. 

Mr. Cooper is most helpful in the 
lettering and cartooning section. From 








his 20 years of teaching, he knows well: 


the common errors of the amateur and 
points out frequent pitfalls. 
—Vincinia LANG 


TEACHING THE BRIGHT AND 
GIFTED, by Norma E. Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley. (Prentice-Hall, En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1958, 268 
pp., $5.65) 

If you were asked to name some of 
the brightest scholars in a class you had 
taught for a month or two, you would 
have no difficulty. And if you thought 
over the way you teach these pupils, 
you would find several differences from 
the way you teach their slower class- 
mates. 

Probably you would like to know how 
to recognize the brighter students earli- 
er, and you might also want to gauge 
how far above the average each of your 
bright pupils is, so you would know 
what potential to expect of him. 

Teaching the Bright and Gifted is a 
book designed to help classroom texch- 
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ers deal most effectively with gifted 
pupils and their parents. 

The practical and direct style make 
this a most readable guide for all 
teachers who are concerned with con- 
serving our nation’s greatest resource 
our bright children. 

There are numerous case histories. 
bibliographies, tests, methods, and sug- 
gestions for needed research. Educa- 
tion desperately needs more information 
on how gifted children act and react 
under given conditions. The 1,000,000 
classroom teachers in this country are 
potentially the greatest research team 
in the world for further study of the 
problems of our gifted students. 

—Epcar Locan 


Records Sage: 
and ‘lapes = 


THE UNION and THE CONFED- 
ERACY, two 331/3 rpm Columbia 
record albums. $10 each. 

The perfect gift for any one of your 
friends who may be Civil War addicts. 
Each album contains a single disc of 
famous Union (or Confederate) war 
songs. The Northern disc includes a 
reading of the Gettysburg Address by 
Raymond Massey. Robert E. Lee’s final 
order from Appomattox is featured on 
the Confederate record. 

Each disc album is actually a_pic- 
ture book and reference work contain- 
ing beautiful illustrations, commentary 
by famous Civil War historians, and 
lyrics of the songs. 

Best for use by small classroom com- 
mittees. Several classes handling the 
book at one time would probably ruin 
a truly beautiful reference work. 


Travel Tips galas 


1958 RAND McNALLY VACATION 
GUIDE-—176-page guide to the U. S. 
and Canada is being offered at a spe- 
cial discount price ($1.50) to teacher- 
sponsors of Scholastic’s TAB and Arrow 
Book Clubs, and readers of Scholastic 
Magazines. Contains maps, pictures, 
and vacation suggestions, plus special 
events and driver information. Can be 
obtained through TAB or Arrow in 
schools or by direct order to Scholastic 
Book Services, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Remittance should accompany 
order. 























LEACOCK’S LEGACY 





Continued from page 9-T 
teachers, as well as college professors. 
For nearly 50 years, Leacock gave 
the English-speaking world a steady 
supply of books, providing an unfail- 
ing source of bubbling good humor. 
The comical flavor of his books has not 
been impaired by time. 

There is much hard work ahead for 
Professor Curry in his plans to show 
the public the Leacock collection. He 
must still go through hundreds of 
boxes that are filled with manuscripts, 
letters, books, class notes, wills, clip- 
pings, and pictures. There are letters 
from such people as F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robert Benchley, 
Winston Churchill, and Arctic explorer 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 

Curry expects the Leacock Shrine 
will become a principal source of lit- 
erary history when it is opened to the 
public for the first time this summer. 

To make sure the tourists will be 
entertained as well as educated, the 
town of Orillia has gone all-out in 
preparing a Leacock Summer Festival. 
Actor John Drainie, a Leacock en- 
thusiast, will be producing a Leacock 
show in the Opera House. There will 
be band concerts in the city park, with 
half a dozen bands alternating. Swim- 
ming, boating, and fishing may be en- 
joyed from the point where Leacock’s 
boathouse once stood. Swimming is 
also excellent at any of the municipal 
beaches. 

You can ride around the lake, spend 
a weekend at Lake Huron, visit nearby 
Santa Claus Village, or watch artists 
at work in the courthouse square. 

As actor John Drainie says, as he 
bustles about getting the big Leacock 
show ready, “We would like to make 
Orillia a center for both Canadian and 
American writers—especially those who 
have the Leacock magic of making 
people laugh away their own troubles 
and frustrations.” ¢ 


Wm. Notman & Son 
Stephen Leacock 





See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay ond Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de B pré. Independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
«+. exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 4? 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “Pp 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M 





The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50“? 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “P 

7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 

at Chateau Frontenac. 

ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 

8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 

Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 

Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or ? 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 
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~RNiOVA 
SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


So easy to get to... 
so refreshingly different / 


= Free - Big, color brochure; 


map; where to stay, rates. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Travel Bureau 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send free literature: 


bee ees és ean 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Boston Office: 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass, 





May Time’s 


AY is a prime month for holding 


spring Book Bazaars. Already 
many sponsors have ordered their ma- 
terials and are busily planning their 
upcoming Book Bazaars. More spon- 
sors than ever before are displaying 


Book Time 


and taking orders for dictionaries and 
encyclopedias for home libraries. 
Another popular feature of the Spring 
Book Bazaar is the display and sale of 
books for summer reading. Use handy 
coupon below to place your order. 
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Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


———Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


———Copy of 
-Copy of 
———-Copy of 
—Copy of 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


—Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 
script, “Adventures in Bookland,” etc. 
————Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


—Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢ 
—Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 

“Adventures in Bookland” assembly script @ 25¢. 

“The 64-Book Question,” TV assembly script @ 25¢. 

“Quiz Business,” radio-assembly script @ 25¢ 

“When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 

——Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias ond dictionaries ( 


@ $2.00. 


10¢. 





Signed ____. 
i 





School_____ 
| pase 
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Please accompany orders with check or money order. 
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The best cure for “TV-itis” 


WESTMINSTER 


Literature for Youth 


GIFT FROM THE MIKADO 
By Excrzasetnu P. Fiemineo. Three ee 
children discover quaint customs, shops and 
festivals in exotic Japan — and get to meet the 
Emperor! 36 illustrations. Ages 8-11. | $2.95 


BENJAMIN BIG 
By Janet Rocers Howe. Tim Rand’s New- 
foundland disappears one night under a full 
moon, and the police s a serious 
crime. Illustrated. Ages 9-1 (2. $2.95 


MYSTERY MANSION 
By Verma Gairrin. A mystery with all the 
trimmings — a ghost, a treasure map, race 
horses, and a haunted house. Illustrated. sobs 
9-12. 
MYSTERY OF SATELLITE 7 

By Cuaances Coomss. Three children uncover 
a sabotage plot at the base where their fathers 
are helping to launch the U.S. satellite. Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. Ages 12-15. $2.95 


SURPRISE SUMMER 
By Hanarer Weep Husse... An | 
artist takes a job at a summer art colony an 
discovers not only her talent, but the value 
of working with others. Girls “12-15. $2.95 


TODAY IS MINE 
By Ame.ia EvrzasetH WALpeEN. Star of the 
hockey team, vice president of the senior 
class, Holly Harkins is a success with ev: —, 
thing — except boys! Girls 12-15. $2.95 
SONS OF MONTEZUMA 
By James L. Summers. A young private in 
the Mexican War takes part in the stirring 


capture of “The Halls of Montezuma.” Teen- 
agers and young adults. $2.95 


PORTRAIT BY SHERYL 
By Nancy Pascuat. A young portrait photo- 
grapher faces some difficult problems in busi- 
ness and romance. Girls 12-15. $2.95 


THE VANISHING STEAMER 
By Fe.rm Rresensenc, Ja. A submarine ex- 
losion and a West Indies hurricane threw a 
Raval Cadet into the midst of a fantastic 
espionage scheme. Ages 12-15. $2.95 
HANDBOOK FOR DATING 
By Cecm Jans Ricumonp,. This practical 
handbook tells a girl hy should 
know about how to get and, equally 
important — how not to! Bnd fe iho 
ularity, going steady, etc. Girls 12-15. 7 
Send £4 Westminster's let 
of juvenile books, ph by age SI A. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 








Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Propaganda in the Kindergarten 


A very inexpensive book written for 
children in India by Communists is 
Wolf the Foreigner. It begins— 

“Once upon a time there lived a red 
bear, a blue pig, a brown rabbit, a 
jackal, and a rat in a land. Though 
they were different natures they were 
peaceful and happy. 

“Whatever food they could manage 
to collect, they used to share among 
themselves and ate with great pleasure. 
A jealous wolf who lived in his island 
one day visited the land with a bag 
of jewels. 

The red bear is, of course, Russia. 
The wolf, America? The other animals 
are various nations of Asia. The story 
goes on to tell- how the wolf tricked 
the other animals out of their food. 
He was finally driven away by the 
leadership of the big bear. 

This rather frightening children’s 
book is only one of more than 200 
samples of Communist propaganda col- 
lected in Asia by Boleslaw Wierzbian- 
ski. A refugee, Mr. Wierzbianski is a 
free-lance writer and president of the 
Internationa] Federation of Free Jour- 
nalists. He says, “Communist propa- 
ganda in Asia shows every sign of 
being extremely well planned. It shows 
continuity of purpose, orderliness, and 
the intention of being long-termed— 
that is, without seeking immediate suc- 
cess.” 

He also feels that propaganda and 
literature from the West is too scat- 
tered, too haphazard, too expensive 
for most buyers, and it doesn’t appear 
in enough foreign languages. 

The books for children are very ap- 
pealing in their format, story content, 
illustrations, and use of color. The age 
group for which they are prepared is 
an impressionable one. The impact of 
such books is frightening to consider. 


Delightful Moments 


Reidja Wuttenbert of the fourth 
grade, Kalam Elementary school, Kalam 
Washington School, sent us a story she 
had written. The story is much fun— 
all about Dinny and his too-noisy birth- 
day party. But the most delightful part 
of the whole thing is the dedication. 
It says: 

“For: My teacher Mrs. Haller, and 
any other teacher as nice as she.” 

Even though we have never met 


Mrs. Haller, we know that she must 
be a very nice person and a special 
teacher. It gave our day a lift just to 
read Reidja’s words. 

About every fifth Goofy Gadget that 
comes to us is some scheme to get 
homework done swiftly and correctly. 
The following one from Eileen Cooper 
is typical— 








This Goofy Gadget is a Home 
Work Doer. I have to do home- 
work so I thought of him. 

His name is Umblesgray (grum- 
blys) in Piglattin. I named him in 
piglatten so he wouldn’t be mad 
at me. 

Your friend, 
Eileen Cooper 


From Mrs. D. A. Tabir, 
Mich., teacher, comes 
grader’s viewpoint: 

What I Think About Homework 

“I think homework is pretty bad. I 
think it is because I don’t have time. 
Which I have not got.” 

We are hearing so much from our 
readers about homework and the time 
it takes, that we hope someone does a 
study in each community to see if the 
boys and girls have enough free time. 
What with club groups, special lessons, 
and other projects, they may be justi- 
fied in feeling pressed for time. 


a Midland, 
this fourth 








Parade of the States 





Fast-Growing Florida 
Meets Its Educational 


Responsibilities 


Klintworth Photo 


Thomas D. Bailey 


By THOMAS D. BAILEY, Superintendent of Instruction 


DUCATION in Florida is a grow- 

ing, expanding, progressive force, 
making great strides forward—finan- 
cially, to meet increasing needs caused 
by rapidly increasing enrollments; edu- 
cationally, to provide additional, ex- 
panded, and improved school ex- 
periences. The State Department of 
Education is charged by law with the 
responsibility for providing the leader- 
ship to meet these school needs. 

As the third fastest-growing state in 
the nation, Florida finds that its schools 
have serious problems in keeping up 
with enrollment increases. (This year’s 
enrollment of 902,000 makes Florida 
12th highest in the U. S.) But, with 
1 corps of teachers and school person- 
nel dedicated to their profession, and 
a climate of cooperative and aggressive 
public problems are 
being met even as we move forward 
onto 


opinion, these 


new ground and into new pro 
grams. 

Education in Florida is a joint state- 
county program, with the Minimum 
Foundation Program providing a finan- 
cial education floor for all children in 
all schools. This year, the state will 
contribute more than $136,400,000 to 
the 67 counties through the Minimum 
Foundation Program, and more than 
$35,600,000 outside of the program. 
In addition, the counties have budgeted 
$105,600,000 for their over 
and above this state aid. Federal aid 
will amount to $9,800,000. 

Because of this substantial state and 
county effort (the coopera- 
tion on the part of all education groups, 
excellent public support, and _legisla- 
tive understanding) we feel that great 
things are taking place in Florida edu- 
cation. 

Some of the highlights: 
> The Minimum Foundation Program 
has made possible, through its formula, 
an almost automatic increase in 


schools 


result of 


state 
aid for schools each year since its in- 
ception in 1947. In addition, in each 
legislative session since 1947, some 
substantial improvement or some new 
education program has been made pos- 
sible. State funds for instructional sal- 
aries, for instance, have been increased 
three times in as many legislative ses. 


sions. Florida’s average instructional 


salary is now $5,018, 13th highest in 
the nation according to the NEA. 

> Statewide community junior college 
program: Nine new community junior 
colleges are in the planning or con- 
struction stage, bringing to 14 the 
number of these schools available to 
our youth and adults. Allied to this 
program is a $600,000 educational tele- 
vision program which will one day 
link each of these community junior 
colleges with each other and with the 
state universities. 

> Summer enrichment program, ofter- 
ing special educational opportunities to 
children during the summer months. 

> A state-wide driver education pro- 
gram, financed by a 25-cent driver's 
license fee, one of the first state-wide 
coordinated and_ state-financed _ pro- 
grams of driver education in the nation. 
> Program for exceptional children, 
providing special instructors and_ in- 
struction for thousands of educable 
children. This program has been ex- 
panded in the last year to include the 
gifted and the exceptionally talented. 

> Research: Two State Department of 
Education projects have recently at- 
tracted national attention. One of these, 
a study of the all-year school, showed 
conclusively that the year-round school 
is no panacea for the nation’s school 
building need and does not afford the 
financial benefits claimed by propo- 
nents of the plan. The other project 
is a course-by-course comparison of the 
Soviet school system with the Florida 
system. This analysis indicated that the 
Soviet school is vastly over-rated and 
that the Florida program of education, 
(as are the programs of other states), 
is well designed to meet the needs of 
our culture. 

One of the things about education 
in Florida about which I most 
proud is the pioneering spirit of the 
profession and the regard of the people 
of our state for education. Florida 
schools are not bound by old and out- 
dated administrative setups, or stodgy, 
out-dated ideas. With a climate of 
public opinion which is understanding 
and sympathetic, the schools of Florida 
are moving ahead with confidence, de- 
termined that as we enter the satellite 
era, our schools will keep pace. ¢ 


am 
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ENJOY YOUR 
VACATION IN 
ONTARIO 


®@ Just across the Great Lakes 

@ Lakes and Rivers everywhere—over 250,000 
@ Fine beaches for the kiddies 

®@ Good highways—accommodations—food 


G Send for FREE 


illustrated brochure now ! 


Canada’s Variety Vacationland 
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| NAME.... 


|p STREET 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


OFFER STRONG EMPHASIS ON 


SCIENCE STUDIES 


June 10 to Aug. 16 


| You'll find the Wheaton science courses reward 


ing. New air-conditioned library and chemistry 
building make study a pleasure. A wide range of 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences are taught 
at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, and 
Honey Rock Camp. Also special work in teacher 
training, Graduate School of Theology, and Con 
servatory of Music 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 weeks 


Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session, June 10-20, 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept, 38-T 


WHEATON. COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBF®TA AT 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


SUMMER SHORT COURSE IN PAINTING 
JUNE 23rd JULY 5th 
FALL SHORT COURSE IN PAINTING 
AUG. 18th-SEPT. 13th 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7th-AUG. 16th 
Courses in, Drama, Stagecraft, Speech, 
Music-Opera, Choral, Piano, Strings, Paint- 
ing-Oils, Water Colour, Modern; Ballet 
for Student, for Teacher, Writing for T.V., 
Radio, Stage, Short Story; Crafts-Weaving, 
Ceramics: Oral French: Photography; & 
Geology of the Rockies 
For Credit, Certificate or Non-Credit 

For Information Write: Director, 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Banff, Alberta, Canadc 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


LATIN 











GREEK SPANISH, GERMAN 
: 


Now be ng studied n 
HIGH, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from 50¢ — Write for free catalog 8.T. 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 








golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
in a story book setting on romantic 








Study French in PARIS 
Alliance Francaise 


101, Bovlevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest, most modern, French School tor 
foreigners closely and ially connected 
with the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
SUMMER COURSES (July-August) 
EASTER COURSES 


Correspondence courses with lon 
records and Alliance's s 
Artistic sight-seein Cinema 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 
LODGINGS and RESTAURANT 


playing 


—— Ship Passage to 


EUROPE... 
for Educational Travelers 


@ modern trans-Atlantic liners to 
major European ports. Year-round 
service. $165 up. 

@ shipboard orientation program 
helps you enjoy the countries you 
visit. 
over 60,000 passages arranged for 
students and teachers during 11 
years of operation. 


COUNCIL ON 
STUDENT TRAVEL 


179 Broadway, New York 7 
REctor 2-0936 


Free Period 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canado 
Summer Courses (July 2nd to August 9th) 
Full liberal arts programme. Special courses in Edu 
cation. English, History and Physical Education 
Courses leading to B.A., B.Ed., M.A., M.Ed. avail 
able. Special courses in Oral English and Oral French 
Residence accommodation available. Excellent recrea 
tional 5 including Music, Physical Educa- 
tion and Dram 
Write Director of Summer Session, University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, New Brunswick. Canada 





. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


> CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully esigned books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, wee. 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N 
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To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 


S-halacti 


to Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





MATERIALS ~ 


—.1. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 2 22-1 
2 oe on summer cour 

._..2. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
ROADS, p. 5-T 
Reprints of ad #35 
3. AUDIO DEVICES, 
Information on audiot 


p. 15-7 


ape 
_4. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 21-T 


Summer school bullet 

—..5. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 16-T 
Color booklet 

6. BOOK eX p. 19-7 
See cou 9-T 

anil CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
BUREAU, p. 3-T 

Teachers’ vacation 


packag 
—_..8. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD, Pp. 


17-T 


Information on ‘‘The Canadian” 


—..9. CANADIAN STEAMSHIP LINES, p. 19-T 


Folders on cruises 


10. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


p. 22-7 
Color maps and hotel directory 

11, DIXIE HOTEL, p. 9-T 
Descriptive folder, group rates 

12. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 16-T 
Brochure 

—..13. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 24-T 
Travel-study guide, ‘Adventures in Edu- 
cation” 

14. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, p 
Travel booklet 


16-T 


——15. PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, p. 19-T 


Color brochure, map, rates 


Please Print 


Name 


RAIL- 


TRAVEL 


receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


——16. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 21-T 
Illustrated brochure 
——17. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 8-T 
Illustrated booklets and roadmaps 
M. H. RHODES, p. 16-T 
Information on teacher timing devices 
——19. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 4-T 
Information on ‘Songs of Erin’’ 
Shannon Gift Shop Literature 
— 20. SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGH- 
WAYS, p. 9-T 
Color booklet 
— 21. STATE OF ILLINOIS, p. 14-T 
—Calendar of Illinois events 
—, oy s to History in Illinois’ 
i Te SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 4-T 
wb yy a summer study and travel in 
Mexico 
ow bang oy PUBLISHING, p. 21-T 
Catalogue 
— | TUFTS © UNIVERSITY, p. 9-T 
Summer school bulletin 
——25. UNITED AIR LINES, p. 2-T 
Brochure on 85 United vacations 
——126. UNITED TOURS, p. 9-T 
Information on Caribbean tours 
ae OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 
| nel session informatio: 
—~a ee. OF WASHINGTON, Pp. 


tour 


0 a school bulletin 
—_29. WESTMINISTER PRESS, p. 20-T 
Check list of juvenile books 
——30. WHEATON COLLEGE, p. 21-T 
Summer school bulletin 

















City 


State 





me coupon valid for two months. 


April 18, 1958 
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Point of View: One rat, recently re- 
turned to his cage, ran to a fellow rat 
and exclaimed: “You know, I’ve got Dr. 
Zilch conditioned!” 

“How so?” asked his colleague. 

“Well,” replied the first rat, “every 
time I press the bar he gives me food!” 


Human Relations: Fred Nauheim 
offers a correspondence tip for letter 
writers: “Don’t answer letters—answei 
people.” 


Commercial Announcement: “And 
just received is a new stock of Reis San- 
forized Sport Shirts for men with 15 o1 
17 necks.” 

—WILLIAM B. HANSEN 
Station KIT, Yakima, Wash 


Literacy Isn't Enough: “Let us be- 
ware of thinking that the ability to read 
will alone solve the problems of the 
world. . . . The important thing is that 
a child shall learn to read something be- 
yond the level of ‘I Was a Lover for the 
FBI,’ running serially in an illustrated 
sex magazine.” 

—BERNARD M. DuLseE’ 
Nation’s Schools 


Speech: A toastmaster at a dinner is 
the person who gets up to tell you the 
best part of the evening is over. 

—Banking 


Friendship: Real friends are those 
whd, when you've made a fool of your- 
self, don't feel that you've done a per- 
manent job. 

—Mante Fraser, Indiana Teacher 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 





Ben Roth Agency 
“Nothing new. | have to stay in my room. 
I'm being punished. How about you?” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Apr. 16, ag se (ABC-TV) Dis- 
neyland: Mickey Mouse ranks with Flo 
Ziegfeld and P.T. Barnum in his genius 
for building up obscure personalities 
into stars. How he did it for Donald 
Duck, Pluto, Goofy, and Minnie Mouse 
will be the story of “Four Tales on a 
Mouse.” 

Fri, Apr. 18, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Shirley Temple Storybook: “The Land 
of Green Ginger,” a tale that will please 
children in the elementary grades. 

Sun., Apr. 20, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Fun with a Battery.” Apr. 
27: ‘Convection.” How the pull of grav- 
ity makes hot air rise. 

Mon., Apr. 21, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “Jeanie of the Far North,” a 
film about a little girl and her parents 
living in Arctic Alaska. 

Sun., Apr. 27, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hansel 
and Gretel: A musical fairy tale based 
on the adventures of a woodcutter’s 
plucky children, and using the music 
of Humperdinck. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Apr. 17, 9:30 p.m. (ABC) Easy as 
ABC: Charlton Heston appears in “M 
Is for Membership,” a radio essay com- 
paring membership of a youth in a club 
or team to that of nations in the U.N. 
Marlon Brando narrates “N Is for 
Name-Calling,” about the history and 
nature of prejudice. To illustrate the 
subject, Sir Laurence Olivier portrays 
Shylock and delivers the famous “Hath 
Not a Jew Eyes” soliloquy from 
Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” (Except WABC New York: Sun. 
Apr. 20, 11:35 p.m. to midnight.) 

Sat., Apr. 19, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Mike Wallace Interview: Nasser. 

Sun., Apr. 20, 27, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) 
Camera Three: Two-part study of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: 
Observes Israel’s tenth anniversary as 
a sovereign nation by presenting an in- 
terview with Israeli Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion. The Mike Wallace 
Interview with Nasser, together with 
Face the Nation, and (NBC-ETV’s) 
Briefing Session on Apr. 22 on “Israel 
and the Arabs” offer a many-faceted 
study of the Middle Eastern crisis. 

Sun., Apr. 20, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Great Challenge: “Individual Relation- 
ships in a Mass Society” will be dis- 
cussed by a distinguished panel, in- 
cluding Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Director of 
the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford; Dr. 
Erich Fromm, psychoanalyst and author; 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, former Director 
General of the World Health Organiza- 
tion; Dr. Lawrence Kubie, neurologist 
and psychoanalyst; Lionel Trilling, lit- 
erary critic and educator; and Dr. 
William Foote Whyte, Director of Cor- 
nell’s Social Science Research Center. 
Delayed broadcast on CBS radio, 10:30 
p.m. Thurs., Apr. 24. 

Tues., Apr. 22, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “Israel and the Arabs.” 
What Is the Role of the United States 
in the Conflict? Apr. 29: Algeria. 


Thurs., Apr. 24, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Re- 
port from America: “American Roads 
and Traffic.” May 1: “How Pittsburgh 
Cured Its Smog. A May 8: “A Small-Town 
Newspaper.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Apr. 19, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Long Time Between: Film, starring 
Julie Harris, tells case history of a can- 
cer patient. In cooperation with the 
American Cancer Society. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High Adventure 


Three of Tennessee Williams’ one-act 
plays will be presented on Kraft Theatre 
Wednesday, April 16, 9 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


with Lowell Thomas: “Nepal.” See Tel- 
eguide in April 4 Teacher, page 8-T. 

Sun., Apr. 20, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: Seldenee that man has 
been living in North America 40,000 
perhaps even 60,000 years is presented 
by Dr. George Carter, geography pro- 
fessor. (Except WABC-TV, New York.) 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ceiling Unlim- 
ited: An exclusive full-hour report on 
satellites, space, and space travel. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Your Neighbor- 
The World: “Monganga,” a documentary 
of a Congo medical missionary, in two 
parts, today and next Sunday. John 
Gunther, author of “Inside Africa,” will 
be the principal commentator. 

Mon., Apr. 21, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) De- 
cision for Research: “Mystery in the 
Dark.” Life in the absence of oxygen— 
its significance. Host: Dr. erome 
Metzner. Apr. 28: “The Unknown Quan- 
tity,” how cells are created. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Apr. 16, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 
Subject Is Jazz: “Early Jazz.” Host: 
Gilbert Seldes. Guest: Wilbur de Paris, 
trombonist and leading exponent of 
— jazz. Apr. 23: i 

Sat pr. 19, 12:00 p.m BS-TV) The 

New York Philharmonic Young Peo- 


23-T 


ple’s Concert: Leonard Bernstein ex- 
plains symphonic music. 

Mon., Apr. 21, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Voice of Firestone: Jerome Hines. 

Sun., Apr. 27, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide 
Wide World: “A Star’s World.” Behind 
the scenes in Hollywood. 

Sun., May 4, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera 
Three: “The Antagonist,” about Robert 
E. Lee and U.S. Grant. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Apr. 16, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Three one-act plays by 
Tennessee Williams. Only the most ma- 
ture senior high students will be able 
to understand and evaluate his work. 
Of the three plays, the first, “Moony’s 
Kid Don’t Cry” is unpublished, but the 
other two appear in “27 Wagons Full of 
Cotton” (New Directions Press, 333 
Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 14, $3.50). All three 
plays dramatize the pathos that results 
from the failure of peené, in Williams’ 
words, to “give each other the amount 
of concern and tenderness they need 
and crave.” In “Moony,” a lumberjack 
domesticated in a factory city by the 
responsibilities of a wife and child longs 
for his former freedom. A jazz drum- 
mer realizes the loneliness of living 
past his success and popularity in “The 
Last of 7 Solid Gold Watches.” “The 
Property Is Condemned” contrasts the 
decadence of an adult world with the 
naiveté of a helpless child who has in- 
herited it. Williams’ plays are some- 
times criticized as either too neurotic or 
too corrupt. What about these three? 
Does the presence of evil characters or 
actions debase a play? Does it affect 
the moral standards of the audience? 
What positive values do you find in his 
plays? What is his point of view to- 
ward the evil he does present? English 
teachers should take an advance look 
at Producer Robert Herridge’s plans. 
Apr. 30: Hemingway’s “Fifty Grand.” 
May 7, 14: “All the King’s Men.” 

Fri., Apr. 18, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Frank Sinatra Show: Frank stars in a 
drama, “Brownstone Incident,” about a 
wife who wants to move from the city 
which is full of terror for her, and her 
husband who can’t see the suburbs. 

Sat., Apr. 19, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 
Show of the Month: David Susskind 
presents Fred Coe’s production of “The 
Red Mill.” Robert Alan Aurthur’s treat- 
ment of the Victor Herbert favorite is 
very different from the 1906 original. 
Among the cast are Harpo Marx and 
Evelyn Rudie as narrators, Mike Nichols 
and Elaine May (two rising young satir- 
ists of popular culture), Donald 
O’Connor, and Elaine Stritch. Mike and 
Elaine play an Eddie Fisher-Debbie 
Reynolds type couple travelling to the 
Brussels World’s Fair. The legend from 
the original “Red Mill” will be told in 
ballet. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Find 
the libretto for the original. Com- 
pare that production with the televised 
one adapted by Aurthur. Do you agree 
with him that “to preserve the spirit of 
the original 1906 production, it is nec- 
essary and proper to take great liberties 
with the libretto to attract and hold a 
modern television audience”? 2. Mr. 
Aurthur has utilized the original score, 
and suggests that the overture be a 
“modernized medley of Herbert tunes, 
some familiar, some unfamiliar.” He ob- 
serves that there are excellent Victor 
Herbert melodies which never became 
popular in pre-mass media days unless 
they were in long-run hit musicals. Has 
the coming of the recording industry, 
radio and TV solved the problem of 
giving good popular music a hearing? 
3. What is the relevance of the comic 
ballet to “The Red Mill” production? Ex- 
plain the relation of each character in 
the ballet to each major character in 
the play? Where else have you seen this 
play-within-a-play technique? What are 
the problems of a choreographer for a 
televised ballet? Does the ballet in “The 
Red Mill” adequately overcome them 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 








Travel, like education, 


No ONE will disagree with this tra- 
ditional Pan American philosophy— 
especially those in the field of educa- 
tion. Today, education and travel are 
more closely linked than ever. More 
and more teachers find international 
air travel not only deeply satisfying 
and rewarding—but necessary to the 
furtherance of their career. 


In the past, the state of affairs was 
such that of all people who should 
travel abroad, teachers were unfor- 
tunately among the least able finan- 
cially to do so. But today, for teachers 
who have long dreamed of world ad- 
venture and international study, these 
dreams are now coming true. 


Pan American, the airline most re- 
sponsible for low-cost travel abroad, 


Among the colorful pageants of Whitehai/ 
are the famous Life Guard Regiments. 


has added another great dimension to 
low-fare transportation: Economy 
class service! New Economy class 
Thrift Farest are 20 % less than tourist- 
class to Europe; and of course, as so 
many teachers do, you can take full 
advantage of Pan Am’s World-Wide 
Plan, Go Now—Pay Later... only 
10% down, and up to 20 months to 





Pl 


should not be a luxury 


pay the rest. For example: New York- 
London, round trip, is $454 (only $46 
down); New York-Paris, round trip, 
is $490 (only $50 down). 


Pan American opens new doors to 
82 lands on 6 continents—for little 
more than the price of an ordinary 
vacation at home. As quickly as to- 
morrow you can discover Paris. Just 
a few hours by Flying Clipper* from 
home, London’s Big Ben can toll you 
welcome. 


A good night’s sleep away from the 
U.S., time stands still for history in 
the timeless streets of Rome. Here is 
the threshold of a new exciting life. 
New professional opportunities for 
study and research. Greater cultural 
accumulations and a priceless, fresh, 
firsthand approach to your teaching. 
You have only to name your new 
horizon; Pan American can fly you 
there in hours. 


Pan American is the airline that has 
been a favorite of teachers for years. 
Our special Educational Group Tours 
are among the many reasons why. 


For example there is the Lafayette 
College Middle East Seminar: 6 weeks: 
$1499. Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Cyprus, Turkey; and 
return to the U.S.A. Or, continue (at 
additional cost) around Africa, or 
Russia and Scandinavia or Conti- 
nental Europe. Offering 6 academic 
credits. 


Or the Windsor Tour: 55 days. 
$1366. Motor-rail tour of England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Monaco, France. 


And there are dozens of others to 
choose from, going everywhere in the 
world (many offering academic 
credits)—for every budget in every 
field of interest. 


Here is the world you want—the 


treasures of travel available for the 
fewest dollars. And the new Thrift 
Fares aboard Pan American’s Flying 
Clippers pamper your budget; com- 
plimentary refreshments served at 
your seat ... plus the regular tourist- 
class luggage allowance of 44 pounds. 
Every mile of your trip is flown and 


This is the beautiful Joan of Arc statue in 
Paris, near the Champs Elysées. 


serviced by crews trained to the most 
exacting standards in the world, 
aboard America’s fastest airliners— 
the famous radar-equipped ‘‘Super- 
7’’ Clippers, holders of 15 transatlan- 
tic speed records. 

Now is the time for wide-awake 
dreamers to act! Write for the FREE 
1958 edition of “‘Adventures in Educa- 
tion,’’ a scholar’s guide to study and 
travel abroad. You will also receive a 
free trial copy of ‘Pan American 
World Airways Teacher.’’ Address: 
Mr. George Gardner, Educational 
Director, P. O. Box 1908, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Terrective APRIL 1, S 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S WOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








